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Three  New  Texts  for  your  next  classes 


A  History  of  Education 

By  Jambs  MCLHERN,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


This  text  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  all  the  fundamental  issues 
in  modem  education.  Presents  a  broad  outline  of  the  important  relation  between 
education  and  society.  All  aspects  of  environment  are  examined,  so  that  the  role 
of  education  in  social  evolution  may  be  understood. 

“  Jtui  a  word  of  apprtciation  for  your  welcome  new  book,  ^  HISTORY  OF 
EDIJCA  TION,  which  I  haoe  adopted  for  use  as  a  basic  text  in  our  core  course 
in  the  History  of  Elducation.  You  have  sensed  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  met  them 
in  a  Very  readable  and  scholarly  manner**  — Profc«or  W«k«t  V.  Kaulfen,  Stanford,  Unimuiy. 

646  pages,  $4.50 


Educating  America’s  Children 

Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  Methods 

By  Fat  ADAMS,  University  of  Southern  California 

A  thorough,  up-to-date  text,  clarifying  the  objectives,  materials  and  procedures  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  school.  Aids  in  the  sensing  and  use  of  the  great 
potentialities  of  the  classroom  for  educating  children  to  become  good  citizens. 
Describes  and  illustrates  the  organization  and  use  of  educational  activities  through 
which  genuinely  democratic  living  emerges.  Practical  and  usable  techniques  and 
methods  fw  the  teacher  are  provided. 

490  pages,  $3.75 


Child  Psychology  and  Development 

By  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  University  of  Southern  California 

A  text  for  the  undergraduate  course  on  Child  Psychology.  The  treatment  includes 
studies  of  physical  growth,  with  special  emphasis  upon  environmental  influen¬ 
ces.  The  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the  child  at  increasingly  high  levels  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  treated  as  the  central  problem.  Research  materials,  clinical  studies,  and 
samplings  of  views  of  prominent  workers  are  reviewed  with  the  practical  needs  of  the 
student  in  mind  as  he  seeks  perspective  and  breadth  of  understanding  of  the  subject. 

781  pages,  $430 

9  These  books  are  volames  ia  a  Series  ia  Bdocatioa.  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  aad  Loais  P.  Thorpe,  Editors. 
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Effective  School  Reports 

By  OTIS  A.  CROSBY 
Department  of  Information  Service, 

Detroit  Board  of  Education 


There  was  a  time — but  that  is 
another  story.  In  fact,  today  in¬ 
dustry  envies  education  for  prc^ 
ress  they  have  made  in  presenting  a 
readable,  forward-looking,  concise  an¬ 
nual  report.  Animated  drawings, 
color,  focalized  interest  pictures,  dis¬ 
play  type,  interest-demanding  layout, 
and  crisp,  surveying  sentences  tell  the 
dramatic  story  of  progress  in  today’s 
schools  in  a  way  that  commands  the 
attention  of  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  people.  And  what’s  more, 
today’s  annual  school  reports  are  get¬ 
ting  into  the  hands  of  all  the  people. 
A  sampling  of  school  reporting  for 
1944-45  will  suffice  to  establish  the 
facts  herein  recited. 

At  Pasadena,  California,  the  annual 
report  in  four  colors  hits  a  new  high 
in  dramatizing  the  work  of  the  schools. 
In  fact,  the  Pasadena  report  features 
the  work  of  the  Art  Department,  thus 
presenting  to.  the  public  in  positive 
fashion  a  subject  which  has  carelessly 
been  relagated  to  the  category  of  fads 
and  frills  by  some  people. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  the  super¬ 
intendent,  Lowell  P.  Goodrich,  has 
struck  upon  something  new  in  that  he 
has  used  drawings  to  help  focalize  the 
work  of  the  schools.  All  of  the  art 


work,  including  many  full-page  draw¬ 
ings,  is  the  work  of  school  talent.  Text 
is  kept  to  a  minimum  and  layout  is 
attention-getting. 

The  Minneapolis  report  on  the  con¬ 
trary  depends  upon  a  play  of  type  face 
to  project  the  schools  of  tomorrow  and 
their  objectives.  No  pictures  are  used, 
but  makeup  and  layout  are  resorted  to 
in  a  manner  which  is  certain  to  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  readers.  Other 
reports  such  as  set  the  schools  ahead 
in  their  accounting  to  their  publics 
include  those  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  latter  report  featuring  the 
teaching  of  reading  only. 

The  Detroit  public  schools  have  for 
a  number  of  years  published  their  an¬ 
nual  report  in  two  volumea — one  being 
the  simple  story  of  work  and  acccan- 
plishmenta  fortified  with  the  usual 
statistical  section  and  a  cost  report. 
This  is  published  in  a  limited  archival 
edition  for  libraries  and  school  offices 
only. 

The  popular  phase  of  annual  report¬ 
ing  in  the  Detroit  schools  varies  in 
format  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
planned  for  the  general  attention  of 
the  public  and  assumes  a  form  that 
will  appeal  to  the  masses.  One  year 
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a  16-page  rotogravure  tabloid  focalized 
the  work  of  the  schools  through  a  series 
of  interest-demanding  pictures  with 
a  minimum  of  text.  A  page  well  to 
the  rear  of  the  volume  was  devoted  to 
“Uow  Many  and  How  Much”,  a  con¬ 
densed  story  of  some  pertinent  statis¬ 
tical  phases  of  the  operation  of  the 
schools.  Care  was  exercised  in  balanc¬ 
ing  the  report  and  in  presenting  activi¬ 
ties  in  proportion  to  their  part  in  the 
school  program. 

Distribution  represents  an  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  all  annual  reporting.  The 
Detroit  tabloid  report,  200,000  copies 
of  which  were  printed,  was  distributed 
first  to  schools  where  teachers  studied 
it  in  a  combined  meeting,  and  then 
through  the  teachers  to  the  classrooms 
where  students  devoted  an  entire  class 
period  to  reading  the  report  and  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  parts  which  might 
not  be  clear.  Following  that,  the 
pupils  took  the  report  to  the  homes 
where  they  were  able  to  point  out  the 
features  of  the  schools’  work  and  op¬ 
portunities,  and  answer  questions  of 
parents  and  friends. 

In  1942,  at  the  conclusion  of  100 
years  of  free  public  education  in  De¬ 
troit,  the  superintendent  issued  a  re¬ 
port  in  the  form  of  a  popular  history 
of  the  schools  under  the  caption  “100 
Years”.  Illustrated  by  a  teacher  of 
art,  the  story  was  written  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  vein  and  was  distributed  to  all 
public  libaries,  to  a  selected  list  of  doc¬ 
tor  and  dental  offices  for  placing  in 
waiting  rooms,  and  to  club  presidents 
throughout  the  city.  In  addition,  a 
quantity  was  placed  in  each  public 
school  library  for  use  on  the  same 
basis  as  were  other  library  books. 
Children  were  encouraged  to  take  out 
copies  for  the  study  and  use  of  the 
home  just  as  any  other  library  book. 


This  year  Arthur  Dondineau,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Detroit  public  schools, 
is  reporting  to  his  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publics  through  a  series  of  4- 
page  leaflets  printed  in  two  colors. 
Each  leaflet,  captioned  by  a  popular 
title  such  as  “Table  Talk”  and  “After 
Dark”,  is  planned  for  a  particular 
public  or  group  of  publics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  leaflet  entitled  “Let’s  Read” 
is  planned  for  parents  of  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.  This  particular  leaflet  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  home  during  the  second 
or  third  week  of  the  semester  when  the 
parents  want  to  know  how  their  child 
is  going  to  learn  to  read.  This  means 
in  effect  that  citizens  are  going  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  at  a  time 
when  they  most  want  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Each  semester  for  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  terms  IB  pupils  will  be  given 
copies  of  this  leaflet  to  take  to  their 
parents.  If  experience  is  any  criterion 
we  know  that  when  a  IB  child  is  given 
something  to  take  home  it  is  not  only 
going  to  get  home,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  read. 

“Table  Talk”,  the  general  story  of 
the  public  schools  (no  reference  is 
made  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the 
belief  that  if  services  are  adequately 
described  the  cost  will  be  met  freely), 
is  distributed  to  all  children  for  the 
information  of  the  children  and  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  pass  it  on  to 
their  friends  and  their  parents.  In 
addition,  the  leaflet  is  used  widely  in 
correspondence  as  well  as  being  placed 
in  library  branches  throughout  the 
city  and  at  veteran  information  cen¬ 
ters.  It  also  is  used  frequently  where 
members  of  the  administrative  staff 
are  addressing  civic  or  other  groups  re¬ 
garding  the  schools. 
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“After  Dark”,  the  story  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  adults  to  participate  in 
evening  school,  is  distributed  largely 
through  adults  mailing  the  leaflet  to 
their  friends  and  thru  placing  it  in 
church  groups,  lodges,  and  the  like. 

“No  Exceptions”  describes  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  atypical  child  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools.  It  is  used 
particularly  to  answer  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  our  special  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Certain  service  groups  such  as 
the  Rotary  and  Exchange  use  this  to 
good  advantage. 

“X  Marks  a  Spot”  represents  a  re¬ 
view  of  citizenship  education  in  De¬ 
troit  schools  and  is  distributed  to  citi¬ 
zens  who  vote  in  election  booths  set 
up  in  the  schools.  This  again  means 
that  the  public  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  of  citizenship  training 
in  the  schools  when  they  are  most  con¬ 
scious  of  citizenship,  namely  on  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

The  superintendent  makes  a  strong 
point  of  distributing  the  leaflets  to 
the  public  at  a  time  when  it  appears 
they  will  be  most  effective.  Leaflets 
now  in  preparation  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  include  a  simple  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  we  teach  health  education, 


how  we  teach  spelling,  and  how  we 
teach  handwriting.  Others  to  follow 
will  feature  arithmetic,  social  studies, 
and  some  of  the  other  more  oomm<mly 
thought  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
Each  leaflet  is  written  in  extremely 
simple  language  using  the  words  of 
the  laymen  wherever  possible.  It  is 
the  belief  that  if  the  leaflet  is  written 
so  that  the  family  living  down  by  the 
railroad  tracks  can  read  it  and  under¬ 
stand  it,  then  those  living  in  Vista 
Villa  can  certainly  read  it  with  profit. 
Another  feature  of  leaflet  reporting 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  by  bringing 
out  the  leaflets  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year  it  keeps  the 
public  conscious  in  a  positive  way 
of  the  good  work  and  opportunities  of 
their  schools.  In  public  relati<Mi8 
work,  that  is  in  the  influencing  of 
opinion  in  behalf  of  better  schools, 
there  appears  to  be  no  one  or  two  or 
half-dozen  avenues  of  approach  by 
which  the  whole  job  can  be  done  and 
done  successfully.  Rather,  it  is  the 
everlasting  efforts  of  every  blooming 
soul  that  is  going  to  dissatisfy  the 
public  with  their  schools  in  favor  of 
better  schools. 


Good  Public  Relations 

Win  Support 

By  J.  E.  PEASE 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
La  Orange,  Illinois 


Any  institution  that  is  publicly 
supported  must  keep  the  public 
well  informed  as  to  its  needs  and 
accomplishments.  The  school  occu¬ 
pies  the  interest  of  more  people  than 
any  other  agency;  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  our  country  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  in  one  way  or 
another.  Any  enterprise  so  important 
to  the  progress  of  society  can  flourish 
only  through  the  understanding  and 
active  support  of  its  patrons.  This 
can  come  about  only  when  school 
board  members  and  school  people  work 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year  through  every 
available  device  to  make  clear  to  every 
citizen  the  character  and  service  of  the 
public  school.  It  is  essential  that  our 
public  relations  program  be  contin¬ 
uous,  80  that  any  emergency  or  major 
issue  may  be  met  by  an  enlightened 
public. 

Today,  the  school  system  which 
serves  best  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community,  and  works  in 
friendly  cooperation  with  other  con¬ 
structive  social  agencies,  will  profit 
most  in  sympathetic  understanding 
and  support.  The  modern  successful 
school  system  requires  a  public  which 
is  informed  concerning  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  schools,  and  which  is 
in  accord  with  these  needs.  It  is  im- 

1  Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  Social  Interpretation, 
1938)  p.  23. 


possible  to  build  a  strong  educational 
system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children 
and  the  community  without  the  firm 
support  of  the  public,  and  the  organi¬ 
zations,  functioning  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  Public  Relations  Program  and  a 
publicity  campaign.  The  latter  im¬ 
plies  an  intensive  drive  to  gain  a 
specific  objective  such  as  a  higher  tax 
rate,  a  bond  issue  for  a  new  building, 
or  some  other  important  issue. 

What  are  the  basic  principles  of  a 
good  public  relations  program  ?  Moehl- 
man  contends  that  “Social  interpre¬ 
tation  for  the  schools  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  those  institutional  activities 
which  keep  the  institution  aware  of 
community  opinion  and  needs  and 
keep  the  people  informed  of  the  pur¬ 
pose,  value,  conditions,  and  the  needs 
of  public  education.”^ 

Interpretation  should  be  continuous, 
honest,  understandable,  inclusive,  posi¬ 
tive,  and  should  be  based  on  careful 
research.  R.  P.  Spencer  declared : 
“In  general  there  are  four  principles 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all 
publicity  work.  First,  publicity  should 
tell  the  truth.  Second,  it  is  not  safe 
to  try  to  convince  the  public  that  any 
system  is  perfect.  An  over-statement 
of  virtues  or  a  failure  publicly  to  rec- 

(New  York:  D.  Appleton -Century  Company, 
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ognixe  deficiencies  are  alike  unwise,  means  of  cooperating  with  business 
Third,  the  attention  of  the  public  and  industry  in  vocational  placements, 
should  be  called  to  the  work  of  the  To  promote  programs  of  health  and 
schools  and  problems  of  education  and  safety  education, 
not  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of  To  encourage  the  support  of  adult 
education.  Fourth,  a  sound  publicity  education  programs, 
recognizee  various  groups  and  inter-  To  stimulate  community  group  dis- 
ests  in  the  community.”*  "  cussions  cm  post-war  and  international 

Every  business  organization  and  problems, 
every  industry  which  has  something  to  To  co<^rate  with  the  churches  in 
sell  uses  every  possible  and  effective  .  planning  for  the  spiritual  experiences 
method  of  advertising  to  call  the  at-  of  children. 

tention  of  the  buying  public  to  its  To  explain  the  training  and  service 
product.  They  have  something  to  sell,  of  the  teachers, 
and  their  very  existence  depends  on  To  promote  the  guidance  service 
whether  or  not  they  sell  their  products,  and  explain  the  testing  prc^am. 

About  the  time  of  the  last  World  War,  To  present  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
school  people  were  continuing  with  Education. 

the  problem  of  ‘selling’  the  schools  be-  School  people  must  have  utmost 
cause  significant  and  far-reaching  confidence  in  the  things  which  they 
changes  were  being  made  in  the  curric-  are  doing  and  in  the  services  which 
ulum  to  meet  new  conditions.  More  they  are  offering.  They  must  be  ‘sold’ 
financial  support  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  thing  they  want  to  ‘sell’  or  in- 
on  the  added  services,  and  so  it  was  terpret,  be  it  in  the  field  of  the  cur- 
necessary  to  work  for  greater  financial  riculum,  a  campaign  for  a  new  build- 
aid  by  ‘selling’  the  idea  to  the  public,  ing,  a  program  of  adult  education  or 
Today,  more  emphasis  is  being  any  one  of  a  dozen  things  which  might 
placed  upon  interpreting  the  schools  be  menti<Hied. 

rather  than  upon  the  ‘selling’  of  them,  A  salesman  must  be  success-minded, 
for  as  pointed  out,  schools  need  the  must  know  his  product  thoroughly, 
support  of  groups  who  understand  and  must  make  every  attempt  to  under- 
their  problems  and  needs.  Following  stand  his  prospective  customer’s  frame 
are  some  of  the  purposes  or  reasons  of  mind,  needs,  and  desires.  He  builds 
for  a  Public  Relations  Program:  confidence  in  his  company  and  in  his 

To  interpret  the  curriculum,  new  product  by  his  knowledge  of  the  item 
methods  of  instruction  and  procedures,  he  is  selling,  and  by  his  sincere  enthus- 
To  interpret  and  explain  the  extra-  iasm.  He  also  builds  good  will  for  the 
curriculum,  including  athletics,  foren-  purpose  of  making  a  steady  buyer  of 
sics,  music  activities,  school  clubs,  etc.  the  customer. 

To  explain  the  financial  support  and  Now  school  people  have  every  right 
needs  of  the  schools.  to  be  success-minded,  for  they  are 

To  present  long-range  building  pro-  working  in  a  most  important  occupa- 
grams  and  bonding  campaigns.  tion.  The  school  should  take  the  lead 

To  explain  recreational  projects.  in  welding  community  groups  to  the 
Tq^  explain  and  discuss  ways  and  service  of  children,  for  they,  above  all, 

2  National  Bducatlon  Aaaociatlon,  Addraaaaa  and  Procaadlnga,  (Waahlngton:  1924)  VoL 
«2,  p.  98X 
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should  understand  the  needs  of  child¬ 
ren.  Surely,  with  this  in  mind,  every¬ 
one  who  represents  the  school,  and  who 
attempts  to  co-ordinate  the  resources 
of  the  community,  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  spiritual,  must  have 
confidence  in,  and  have  adequate 
preparation  for,  the  program  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  ^selling.’ 

To  carry  on  a  program  of  school 
publicity  is  the  work  of  school  board 
members,  professional  administrators, 
and  teachers.  The  SeverUeerUh  Year¬ 
book  suggests  the  following  principles 
of  school  publicity:* 

There  must  he  something  worth  in¬ 
terpreting.  The  first  step  in  sound 
public  relations  is  to  organize  and  to 
direct  a  good  school  system. 

The  educational  program  should  he 
clearly  staled.  The  public  will  tend 
to  have  confidence  in  a  school  system 
which  seems  to  know  where  it  is  going. 

Education  interpretation  is  a  two- 
way  process.  The  superintendent  and 
the  teachers  should  assume  that  the 
public  is  as  interested  in  the  schools  as 
they  are.  Laymen  like  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  advise  and  to  suggest  on 
educational  matters.  Opportunities 
must  be  provided  for  lay  participation 
and  discussion.  Interpretation,  like 
learning,  is  a  ‘give-and-take’  activity. 

Co-ordination  must  be  systematic¬ 
ally  provided.  There  needs  to  be  unity 
of  purpose  among  those  who  speak  and 
act  for  the  schools. 

Continuous  verification  and  testing 
of  procedures  are  essential.  No  pro¬ 
gram  of  interpretation  can  be  so  care¬ 
fully  planned  as  not  to  require  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  adjustment. 

A  few  agencies  and  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  are  listed  here 
as  a  su^^tion: 


The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  through 

Public  speeches. 

Courteous  reception  of  visitors  at 
meetings. 

Attendance  at  P.  T.  A.  meetings. 

Membership  in  local  civic  and 
social  organizations. 

News  releases  —  finance  —  im¬ 
provements  —  policies. 

School  Board  letters  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Handling  school  affairs  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner. 

The  School  Administrator,  through 

Meetings  with  all  employees  to 
interpret  the  philosophy,  aims,  and 
operations  of  the  schools. 

News  releases. 

Public  speeches. 

Membership  in  civic  and  social 
organizations. 

Meetings  with  P.  T.  A.  groups  to 
discuss  school  procedure. 

Conferences  with  pupils,  parents, 
and  community  representatives. 

Publications. 

Annual  reports. 

Bulletins. 

Letters  to  pupils  and  parents. 

Interpretation  of  the  aims  of  the 
school  program. 

The  Principals  and  Teachers, 
through 

Excellent  teaching. 

Pupil  and  parent  conferences. 

Careful  grading  of  reports. 

Letters  and  communications  to 
the  home. 

Visits  to  the  homes. 

Membership  and  participation  in 
community  activities. 

School  plays,  recitals  and  various 
programs. 

The  Children  through 


S  ScvantMnth  Yearbook,  p.  287.  American  Aaaociation  of  School  Administrators.  1888. 
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Proper  attitudes  about  school, 
citizenship,  and  moral  character. 

Directed  participation  (activi¬ 
ties). 

School  news  in  public  press  or 
school  paper. 

The  Office  Employees,  through 

Courteous  reception  of  guests. 

Pleasant  response  over  telephone. 

Proper  support  of  teaching  staff 
and  the  school  program. 

Careful  and  efficient  work. 

The  Building  Custodians,  through 

Keeping  the  buildings  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

Proper  relations  with  pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

Proper  support  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

Other  Methods  and  Means  worth 
Considering. 

Study  groups  conducted  by 
teachers  and  parents. 

Adult  education  programs. 

School  exhibits,  well-planned  and 
devised  to  tell  a  story  of  the  work  of 
the  school. 

Graduation  programs  arranged  to 
tell  and  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

Parent  visitation  —  encouraged 
by  teachers  and  administrators. 

Pupil  programs  presented  to  Ro¬ 
tary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  D.  A.  R. 

League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
other  organizations. 

Publications,  such  as  annual  re¬ 
port,  school  yearbook,  parent  bulletins, 
student  handbooks,  manual  of  board 
policies. 

4  Edward  Q.  01s«n  and  Othara.  School  ai 
l>4fi)  p.  8S5. 


Pre  school  planning  conferences 
to  which  parents  are  invited. 

Motion  pictures,  slides,  or  still- 
films  of  the  school  in  actimi. 

“The  democratic  school  draws  upon 
and  also  contributes  to  the  community. 
Such  a  school  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
a  successful  program  if  community  re¬ 
sources  are  not  available  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes,  or  if  the  community 
itself  is  not  open  to  students  and 
teachers  as  a  work-service  laboratory. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  teachers, 
administrators,  and  students  alike 
understand  how  every  interview,  ex¬ 
cursion  and  survey,  every  extended 
field  study,  service  project  and  work 
experience  is  a  venture  in  public  rel¬ 
ations — a  situation  through  which 
they  interpret  the  school  and  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  parents  and  community 
groups.  Every  such  contact  which 
brings  commendation  of  school  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policy  creates  also  the 
basis  for  increased  appreciation  and 
public  support  and,  conversely,  every 
dissatisfactory  incident  experienced  by 
cooperating  adults  provides  ground  for 
community  criticism  of  school  affairs. 
Amiable  public  relations  are  essential 
to  the  successful  building  of  bridges 
between  school  and  community  life. 

“As  practical  psychologists,  teachers 
must  know  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principle  of  successful  public  rel¬ 
ations  :  If  you  want  somebody  to  sup¬ 
port  your  program,  be  sure  that  he 
fully  comprehends  its  values  and 
shares  with  personal  satisfaction  in  its 
development.  Thus  you  may  build 
both  passive  consent  and  active  sup¬ 
port  for  that  program.”* 

id  Community,  New  Tork:  Prentice-Hall,  In&, 


Public  Relations— Modern  Design 

By  WORTH  McCLURE 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
University  City,  Missouri 


Nothing  in  this  article  is  to  be 
construed  as  decrying  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  any  of  the  established 
avenues  of  school  publicity.  News¬ 
paper  publicity,  radio,  school  publi¬ 
cations  moticm  pictures,  interpretative 
demonstrations  of  school  before  the 
public — all  of  these  have  their  merits. 
Bo(^s  and  magazine  articles  galore 
have  been  written  about  them.  Famili¬ 
arity  with  such  techniques  is  part  of 
the  prof^ional  preparation  of  every 
well  -  equipped  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that 
these  devices  are  but  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal  unless  the  supers 
intendent  of  schools  assumes  his  right¬ 
ful  place  as  a  leader  of  community 
planning — a  director  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  If  he  leads  out  in  this  spirit, 
then  all  the  devices  of  what  we  up  to 
now  have  been  pleased  to  call  “public 
relations”  take  their  appropriate  places 
as  instruments  of  that  leadership. 

Educational  leadership  has  had 
plenty  of  false  notions  about  public 
relations.  We  have  evolved  through 
at  least  two  stages  of  thinking  into  a 
third,  the  stage  upon  which  this  article 
is  founded. 

Yesterday’s  Patterns 
Our  first  attempts  at  public  rela¬ 
tions  were  directed  merely  at  keeping 
us  out  of  trouble.  We  finally  learned 
the  best  way  to  insure  trouble  was  to 
make  a  studied  effort  to  avoid  it. 


School  administrators  and  boards 
could  no  more  please  everybody  than 
could  the  gentleman  in  the  folk  story 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Our 
second  stage  was  that  of  “selling  the 
schools”  to  the  community.  We  learned 
through  sad  experience  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  schools  produced 
sales  resistance,  as  any  good  sales 
manager  could  have  told  us  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  You  cannot  impose  a  ready¬ 
made  program  upon  any  worthwhile 
community  purely  by  “selling”.  The 
trouble  with  selling  it  that  it  is  a  one¬ 
way  street  whereas  education  is  always 
8  two-way  street.  We  are  now  enter¬ 
ing  a  period  in  which  we  are  beginning 
to  view  the  operation  of  a  public  school 
program  on  the  basis  of  community 
planning.  This  is  a  sound  and  timely 
approach. 

Planning  is  Here  to  Stay 
Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  an  era  of 
planning.  Fortunately  so.  Regard¬ 
less  of  our  political  complexion,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  we  may  view  New 
Deal  policies  and  procedures,  this 
country  will  have  at  least  one  reason 
for  being  eternally  grateful  to  the  New 
Deal.  The  New  Deal  gave  us  more 
experience  with  the  process  of  plan¬ 
ning  during  the  past  twelve  years  than 
we  had  gained  during  our  entire  pre¬ 
vious  history.  Planning,  when  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  democratic 
principles,  is  one  of  the  finest  expres- 
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sions  of  American  democracy.  Here 
we  "  gather  information ;  we  define 
problems ;  we  break  them  down  in 
order  to  apply  the  information  we 
have  gathered;  we  propose  and  criti¬ 
cize  possible  solutions ;  we  endeavor  to 
persuade  each  other  on  differing  points 
of  view;  and  we  finally  come  up  with 
a  program  which  can  be  put  to  the 
test  of  stem  experience  as  a  basis  for 
further  improvement.  America  has 
been  so  busy  growing  that  there  has 
been  little  time  to  plan.  We  school 
administrators  know  so  little  about 
planning  cooperatively,  in  fact,  that 
we  are  sometimes  afraid  to  try.  We 
need  to  think  less  of  public  relations 
in  school  administration  and  more 
about  enlisting  the  resources  of  the 
community  on  a  planning  basis. 

Fear,  perhaps,  has  been  a  potent 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  education  in 
community  planning.  Educational 
leadership  has  often  feared  to  call 
upon  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
community  for  planning  assistance, 
and  with  some  reason.  We  all  have 
had  experience  with  pressure  groups 
bearing  blueprints  which  they  wish  to 
impose  upon  an  unsuspecting  public. 
We  all  have  met  the  individual  who 
has  conceived  a  brilliant  idea  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night  and  has  arisen 
early  the  next  morning  to  buttonhole 
us  and  the  school  board  members  in 
the  interests  of  his  personal  panacea. 

Learning  How  to  Plan  Together 

Experience,  however,  shows  that  we 
need  not  be  afraid.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  the  last  ten  to 
fifteen  years  with  the  planning  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  programs  through 
the  use  of  advisory  committees  repre¬ 
senting  both  employers  and  organized 
labor.  That  experience  has  been  emi¬ 


nently  successful,  for  the  most  part. 
It  affords  evidence  that  even  when 
known  pressure  groups  are  involved, 
mutual  education  results  on  the  part 
of  all  three  parties  concerned — the 
two  interest  groups  and  the  schools, 
eventuating  in  the  final  formulation  of 
plans  which  meet  the  acceptance  of  all 
parties.  Moreover,  a  plan  so  conceived 
is  a  woricable  plan.  It  receives  the 
cordial  support  of  all  concerned 
because  they  have  had  a  hand  in  its 
preparation. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  City  of 
Seattle  was  confronted  with  a  war 
boom.  There  was  an  influx  of  popu¬ 
lation  with  employment  of  mothers  of 
children  of  school  age  running  into 
the  thousands.  It  was  recognized  that 
special  services  for  their  children  were 
required.  Federal  funds  were  secured. 
Among  federal  requirements  was  the 
statutory  one  to  work  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  committee  first 
known  as  the  King  County  Child 
Care  Committee,  later  as  the  Children 
in  Wartime  Committee.  This  c<«n- 
mittee  comprised  about  fifty  people 
representing  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  from  the  communists  on  the 
left  who  wished  to  provide  tricycles, 
porterhouse  steaks,  and  ice  cream  at 
public  expense  for  all  the  children,  to 
the  rock-ribbed  conservatives  on  the 
right  who  thought  the  whole  matter 
was  poppycock  and  that  mothers  ought 
to  be  made  to  look  after  their  own 
children.  The  Superintendent  ap¬ 
proached  the  first  meeting  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  with  considerable  trepidation 
because  he  knew  the  predilections  of 
some  of  the  members.  However,  what 
really  happened  was  that  the  extreme 
left  and  the  extreme  right  educated 
each  other  effectively.  The  result  was 
that,  although  many,  many  hours  were 
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consumed  in  evolving  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  could  have  been  planned 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  by  a 
professional  staff,  there  was  developed 
a  practical  foundation  upon  which  it 
was  possible  to  provide  genuinely  edu¬ 
cational  service  for  boys  and  girls 
running  all  the  way  from  pre-school 
age  through  high-school  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  feasibility,  moreover,  the 
plan  had  universal  acceptance. 

Discovering  Techniques 

Perhaps  another  factor  contributing 
to  our  neglect  of  leadership  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  community  planning  is  our 
present  very  meager  command  of  plan¬ 
ning  techniques.  The  first  step  is  to  re¬ 
cognize  and  define  the  problem.  To  rec¬ 
ognize  the  problem  and  to  speak  out  at 
the  psychological  moment  is  distinctly 
the  superintendent’s  job.  To  define  it 
fully  is  a  cooperative  undertaking.  Let 
us  not  worry  too  much  about  tech¬ 
niques. 

It  happens  that  sometimes  the  lack 
of  technique  is  the  best  technique. 
When  it  became  apparent  in  1942  that 
the  Seattle  schools  would  have  funds 
for  child  care  and  recreation  from  the 
federal  government,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  invited  to  an  informal 
luncheon  conference  the  juvenile  judge 
of  the  county  bench;  the  county  sher- 
riff,  because  the  school  district  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  city  limits;  the 
chief  of  police  with  his  two  captains 
who  were  respectively  in  charge  of 
juvenile  work  for  boys  and  girls;  the 
president  of  the  park  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  play  fields ;  and  the 
two  local  representatives  of  the  state 
liquor  board  which  was  entrusted  by 
statute  with  the  issuance  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wines.  It  was 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  problem 


of  summer  vacation  care  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  metropolitan  area;  of  in¬ 
ventorying  the  resources  of  the  various 
agencies  there  represented;  and  of 
pooling  the  suggestions  of  all  as  to  how 
the  job  could  best  be  done.  The  tech¬ 
nique,  if  it  might  be  called  that,  con¬ 
sisted  in  hearing  in  turn  from  each 
person  around  the  table ;  learning 
from  law  enforcement  authorities 
about  the  localities  in  which 
conditions  were  pretty  hazardous  for 
children  and  youth,  and  from  service 
agencies  about  contemplated  programs. 
The  outcome,  without  anybody  calling 
for  it,  w’as  a  concerted  plan  in  which 
parks,  schools,  and  all  agencies  worked 
together  as  a  team  so  there  would  be 
no  duplication  or  competition  in  any 
area.  An  unexpected  result  as  the 
meeting  broke  up  was  the  demand  of 
every  agency  represented  that  the 
group  should  meet  informally  and 
regularly  in  order  that  teamwork 
might  be  continued.  The  meetings 
continued  for  two  years  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  that  group  is  still  meet¬ 
ing.  In  this  instance,  the  definition 
of  the  problems  was  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  suggest  the  program.  It  may 
be  of  some  interest,  too,  that  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  was  advised  later  by  every 
agency  that  the  schools  were  the  only 
ones  who  could  have  led. 

Gaining  a  New  Perspective 
What  we  have  been  saying,  of 
course,  is  that  we  are  evolving  in  this 
country  an  enlarged  conception  of  the 
superintendency  of  schools.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  superintendent  should 
be  a  Nicholas  Miraculous  who  leaps  to 
save  the  community  on  every  occasion. 
I  mean  that  today’s  superintendent  of 
schools  is  becoming  a  leader  in  the 
education  of  the  public  through  oo- 
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operative  planning,  which  is  essence  in 
itself  an  educational  process.  The 
superintendent’s  job  is  to  be  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  educational  values  which 
are  likely  to  pass  unrecognized  unless 
somebody  calls  attention  to  them. 
Often  in  the  community’s  mind,  no¬ 
body  can  call  attention  to  them  as 
legitimately  and  as  acceptably  as 
the  leader  of  the  public  schools.  Hence, 
it  must  be  said  that  from  now  on  the 
successful  superintendent  will  regard 
himself  as  an  active  participant  in 
community  planning  processes,  and 
the  spokesman  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  adults  who  should  be  served  edu¬ 
cationally. 

Defending  Home  Rule 
Along  with  this  emphasis  upon 
planning  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
tremendous  drift  toward  centralized 
planning  at  the  national  level  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  We  need  to  stimulate  planning 
on  the  local  community  level  if  we  are 
to  preserve  that  home  rule  which  is  the 
genius  of  American  democracy.  Plan¬ 
ning  at  the  national  level  leads  in  the 
direction  of  the  “man  on  horseback”, 
or  of  the  “managerial  revolution”  that 
Mr.  Burnham  has  warned  us  about  in 
his  challenging  book.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  we  shall  most  certainly  have 
nationalized  planning  if  local  commu¬ 
nities  fail  to  respond  to  local  needs. 
If  and  when  that  happens,  then  Amer¬ 


ica  will  be  headed  for  something  else 
besides  the  republic  which  was  en¬ 
visioned  by  the  Fathers  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Education  of,  by,  and  for  the  Public 

In  summary,  I  have  undertaken  to 
present  a  new  and  evolving  concept  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  aa  a 
leader  of  public  education — a  leader 
in  the  education  of  the  public  who 
realizes  that  through  the  recognition 
and  cooperative  study  of  community 
problems  the  education  of  the  public 
is  advanced. 

The  requisites  for  such  leadership 
on  the  superintendent’s  part  are,  first 
and  foremost,  a  burning  faith  in  the 
necessity  of  education  to  national  sur¬ 
vival  in  the  “smart  man’s  world”  of 
the  postwar  era;  and,  second,  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  tal:e  his  chances  on  the  two- 
way  street  of  democratic  planning.  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  in  an  era  of  planning  and  that, 
if  we  do  not  protect  home  rule  by  the 
solution  of  local  problems  at  the  local 
level,  we  shall  most  certainly  see  na¬ 
tionalized  planning  on  a  scale  that 
may  signal  the  decay  of  American 
democracy. 

If  the  superintendent  can  meet  all 
of  these  challenges,  he  will  come  to 
realize  that  a  community  problem  may 
be  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dispensable  education  of  the  public, 
by  the  public,  and  for  the  public. 


The  Parent  Relations  Program 

At  University  Schoor; 

By  KATHRYN  BURGESS,  Sixth  Shade  Teacher  And 
ROBERT  S.  GILCHRIST,  Diredor 
University  School,  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

The  University  School  StaflF  by  the  Executive  Committee,  oonsist- 
realizes  that  the  home  is  basic  in  ing  of  a  parent  from  each  grade  plus 
a  child’s  education.  It  further  an  alternate  and  six  representatives 
recognizes  that  parents  can  exert  real  from  the  faculty, 
leadership  to  create  the  kind  of  a  com-  Continuity  of  leadership  is  main- 
munity  environment  essential  for  best  tained  by  having  the  alternate  become 
youth  development.  The  faculty  also  the  representative  during  the  follow- 
believes  that  the  school  program  itself  ing  year.  The  Executive  Committee 
must  have  parent  understanding  and  meets  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  pro¬ 
support  to  be  most  effective  in  the  lives  vides  a  two-way  channel  of  oommuni- 
of  boys  and  girls.  cation  between  the  school  and  the 

The  staff  has,  therefore,  always  parents.  For  example,  when  the 

'  tried  to  work  with  parents  as  closely  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
as  possible.  The  University  School  school  was  revised  two  years  ago,  the 
program  of  parents’  activities  will  be  faculty  took  it  to  the  Executive  Corn- 
described  briefly  in  this  article  under  mittee  for  discussion.  The  Executive 
the  following  headings :  Acquainting  Committee,  in  turn,  set  up  a  plan  per- 
Parents  With  the  Program  of  the  mitting  all  parents  in  the  school  to 
School,  Acquainting  Parents  With  the  participate  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Progress  of  Their  Child,  and  Parents  statement. 

^^rking  Together  for  Their  Own  same  channel  operated  in  re- 

Education.  verse  a  year  ago  when  the  parents  be- 

Acqtuiinting  Parents  with  the  came  concerned  about  the  lateness  of 

Program  of  the  School  noon  dismissal  for  elementary  child- 

Pareni  Council  and  Its  Executive  ren.  They  referred  the  problem  to 
CommUtees—kW  parents  of  Univei-  the  Executive  Committee,  who  discus- 
sity  School  students  are  members  of  meeting,  and  submitted  re- 

the  University  School  Parent  Council,  commendations  for  a  change  to  the 
A  major  purpose  of  this  organization  faculty. 

is  to  familiarize  parents  with  the  pur-  Meeting  of  Parents  —  Three  types 
poses  and  program  of  the  school,  of  meetings  are  sponsored  by  the 
Leadership  for  the  council  is  provided  Parents  Council :  meetings  of  the 

1  UalverBity  School  is  the  demonstration  and  experimental  school  of  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Ohio  State  University.  Pour  hundred  and  fifty  students  who  come  from  Columbus 
and  its  suburbs,  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve,  are  housed  In  one  building. 
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school-wide  parent  group,  meetings  of 
individual  grades,  special  interest 
meetings. 

Each  fall  the  year’s  program  is  an- 
nounce<l  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  school.  The  group  meets 
as  a  single  unit  for  the  first  half  of 
the  evening  to  hear  an  outstanding 
speaker  on  a  pertinent  present  day 
problem  or  to  hear  phases  of  the  school 
program  described  by  staff  members. 
New  teachers  are  introduced,  and  the 
committees  for  the  year  are  announced. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  evening, 
each  grade  parent  group  meets  separ¬ 
ately  to  organize  its  activities  for  the 
year.  The  entire  parent  council  often 
has  a  mid-year  meeting  on  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  whole  school.  In 
the  spring  an  Open  House  is  held  at 
which  time  all  the  parents  of  the 
school  observe  the  work  being  done  in 
the  rooms  and  attend  various  programs 
such  as  a  band  concert,  glee  club  reci¬ 
tal  a  play,  a  style  show,  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  physical  education  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  individual  grade  meetings  are 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  aspect  of 
the  parent  relations  program  of  the 
University  School.  Within  a  grade 
group,  the  parents  are  interested  in 
children  of  approximately  the  same 
age.  This  narrowing  of  interests  to 
one  grade  leads  to  discussion  of  class 
programs  and  of  child  development  of 
that  specific  age.  The  smaller  group 
permits  better  acquaintance  and  more 
friendly  and  informal  discussions. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  meetings 
held  by  the  parents  of  an  elementary 
school  group  during  two  consecutive 
years  at  the  first  and  second  grade 
level. 

“The  first  grade  parents  met  early 
in  the  fall  to  learn  about  the  kind  of 


things  the  first  grade  would  do,  how 
reading,  numbers,  writing,  and  the 
like  are  taught,  how  the  unit  of  work 
functions,  and  the  importance  of  social 
relations.  During  the  winter  quarter 
there  was  a  discussion  meeting  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  progress  of  the  group, 
problems  which  had  come  up  concern¬ 
ing  children’s  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  and 
any  questions  parents  or  teacher 
wished  to  raise.  In  the  spring  quar¬ 
ter,  the  first  grade  parents  held  a 
family  picnic,  after  which  the  children 
presented  a  musical  play  and  an  open 
house  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  the 
work  of  the  group.  The  children  ar¬ 
ranged  displays  of  work,  explained 
and  demonstrated  them  and  read  and 
played  songs  informally  for  their  own 
parents. 

At  the  begginning  of  the  second 
year,  the  teacher  and  the  parent  rep¬ 
resentative  decided  that  there  was 
greater  need  for  the  parents  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  than  to 
study  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
group  had  not  displayed  many  com¬ 
mon  interests.  A  closer  acquaintance 
between  parents  would  help  them  to 
better  understand  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  their  children.  A  general  dis¬ 
cussion  was  held  in  the  fall  quarter  to 
make  plans  for  the  year  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  new  parents  with  the 
school.  The  mother’s  organized  into 
committees  and  gave  a  Hallowe’en 
party  for  both  mothers  and  children. 
In  the  winter  quarter  a  meeting  was 
held  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  the 
group  work,  to  discuss  questions  con¬ 
cerning  methods  of  reporting,  length 
of  school  day,  and  similar  problems 
raised  by  either  parent  or  teacher.  The 
last  part  of  the  meeting  was  a  social 
hour  with  coffee  and  cakes.  The  coffee 
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and  cakes  are  very  helpful  in  getting 
parents  to  feel  comfortable  together. 
At  present,  the  fathers  are  planning  a 
real  old-fashioned  Easter  egg  hunt  for 
the  children.  The  group  is  looking 
forward  to  a  picnic  supper,  an  open 
house,  similiar  to  last  year’s,  and  to 
a  play  on  which  the  children  are  now 
working. 

Sometimes,  especially  at  the  second¬ 
ary  school  level,  students  and  parents 
meet  for  discussion  of  a  common  prob¬ 
lem.  For  example,  the  seniors  and 
their  parents  met  recently  to  discuss 
the  proposed  senior  trip.  This  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  after  the  student  plan¬ 
ning  had  gone  far  enough  to  enable 
parents  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
planning,  but  before  final  decisions 
were  made  by  the  class.  The  agenda 
for  the  meeting  included : 

1.  A  five  minute  introduction  by 
the  grade  counselor  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  had  been  used  by  the 
seniors  in  the  planning  to  date.  Meet¬ 
ing  turned  over  to  class  president. 

2.  Explanation  by  the  class  presi¬ 
dent  that  more  or  less  detailed  plans 
for  three  trips  had  been  worked  out, 
with  every  member  of  the  class  work¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  three.  Presentation 
of  the  purposes  of  the  trip,  the  rules 
agreed  upon  by  the  class,  and  reports 
of  the  representative  of  each  trip  com¬ 
mittee. 

3.  Plans  for  Toronto-Detroit  trip 
presented;  cost,  railway  information, 
hotel  arrangements  and  proposed  use 
of  time. 

4.  Plans  for  Philadelphia  pre¬ 
sented  as  above. 

5.  Plans  for  New  York  presented 
as  above. 

6.  Report  from  class  treasurer  on 
funds  in  the  treasury,  anticipated  in¬ 


come,  and  expected  expenses.  Class 
treasury  would  be  able  to  handle  year 
book  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of 
chaperones. 

7.  Questions  called  for  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  appropriate  people  to  answer. 

8.  Discussion  conducted  by  the 
grade  counselor. 

Parents  approved  the  planning  and 
were  sold  on  the  educational  values  of 
a  trip.  When  the  question  of  financing 
thd  venture  arose  they  were  anxious 
that  no  one  would  stay  home  because 
of  lack  of  money,  and  organized  a 
bridge  bazaar  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Each  year  an  attempt  is  made  to 
discover  subjects  of  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  special  meetings.  Last  year, 
for  example,  all  parents  were  asked  by 
questionaire  to  indicate  which,  if  any, 
of  the  following  subjects  they  would 
like  to  have  discussed :  Arts,  Fine  and 
Industrial;  Child  Development;  Ado¬ 
lescent  Development;  Core  (Second¬ 
ary  School);  Dining  Room;  English 
(spelling,  grammer,  etc.);  Foreign 
Languages;  Health  Program;  Home 
Economics;  Learning  Readiness  in 
Primary  Grades;  Library;  Mathema¬ 
tics  ;  Music ;  Philosophy  of  the  School ; 
Physical  Education  Program;  Recrea¬ 
tion  ;  Science ;  Social  Studies ;  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Achievement;  Typing;  Units 
of  Work  in  Elementary  Grades.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  parents  responded 
and  indicated  the  most  interest  in 
Standards  of  Achievement,  Adolescent 
Development  and  the  Philosophy  of 
the  School.  Meetings  were  arranged 
to  discuss  each  of  these  three  topics. 
An  average  of  seventy-five  parents  at¬ 
tended  each  of  the  meetings. 

School  Visitations  —  Parents  are 
encouraged  to  visit  the  school  as  often 
as  they  wish.  Those  who  have  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  grades,  es- 
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pecially  at  the  primary  level,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  thU  opportunity.  At  the 
secondary  level  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  encourage  those  parents 
who  often  feel  that  neither  the  school 
nor  their  children  want  them  to  visit. 
Last  year  one  grade  arranged  for  an 
all  day  visit.  The  parents  met  after 
their  visit  for  a  discussion  hour  with 
the  counselor  and  the  teachers.  Few 
fathers  were  able  to  attend,  but  80% 
of  the  mothers  were  present.  The 
day  which  the  mothers  spent  leather 
not  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  of  the  pre^am  of  the 
school  but  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  know 
the  boy  and  girl  friends  of  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

Child  Interpretation  of  Program  — 
Parents,  as  all  educators  realize,  learn 
most  about  the  program  of  the  school 
through  their  children.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  School  students  participate  a 
great  deal  not  only  in  planning  for 
their  curriculum  experience,  but  in 
providing  learning  resources  and  in 
evaluating  the  worth  of  units.  In 
addition,  every  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  curriculum  give  youngsters  a 
chance  to  study  problems  of  personal 
and  social  living  which  are  of  real  con¬ 
cern  to  them.  When  little  children 
study  foods,  when  a  junior  high  school 
group  tries  to  learn  about  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  Jews,  protestants  and  catho¬ 
lics,  or  when  a  senior  high  school 
group  attempts  to  analyze  propaganda 
as  it  is  used  in  newspapers  and  radio 
these  students  find  their  parents  in¬ 
terested  in  their  school  work. 

Participation  in  the  Curriculum  — 
Parent  help  is  used  in  all  feasible  ways 
for  enriching  curricular  experiences. 
Children  discover  that  their  parents 
can  be  of  real  help  to  them  as  they 


carry  on  their  studies.  This  may  be 
limited  to  the  conversation  which  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  dinner  table  or  it  may  in¬ 
clude  an  invitation  to  a  particular 
parent  to  come  to  the  school  to  talk 
with  the  group  or  to  take  the  children 
on  a  field  trip  to  his  place  of  business 
or  to  some  other  part  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  which  he  knows  will  be  helpful  in 
their  study. 

An  active  file  is  kept  on  the  possible 
resources  which  each  family  might 
contribute.  It  includes  such  items  as 
special  interests,  hobbies,  travel  ex¬ 
periences,  special  equipment,  films, 
and  collections.  It  is  used  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  parent  groups. 

Parents  who  are  aware  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  class  room  frequently  help 
their  children  locate  additional  books, 
guest  speakers,  pictures,  and  displays. 
One  group  planning  a  trip  to  the  ob¬ 
servatory  in  connection  with  their 
study  asked  their  parents  to  provide 
transportation  and  to  enjoy  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  them.  The  parents  were 
thereby  given  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  kind  of  learning  experi¬ 
ences.  Another  group,  when  cul¬ 
minating  their  study  of  Germany,  was 
invited  to  one  of  the  children’s  homes 
for  a  German  lunch  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  two  of  the  mothers,  who  were 
ready  to  answer  all  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  dishes. 

A  C  QUAINTINO  PARENTS 
WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THEIR  CHILD 

Letters  to  Parents  —  Descriptive 
letters  to  parents  dealing  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  childs’  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  written  three  times  yearly. 
The  staff  has  always  held  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  type  of  report  offorded 
parents  a  more  complete  picture  than 
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the  letter-grade  report  cards.  The 
letters  deal  with  a  child’s  personal 
characteristics,  social  adjustment,  in¬ 
tellectual  growth,  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  In  addition,  complete 
health  reports  are  sent  directly  to  the 
parents  by  the  school  doctor  and  nurse. 

Here  is  a  report  of  one  sixth  grade 
child : 

“Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown : 

We  have  discussed  Jane’s  work  with 
you  at  different  times  in  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  but  we  feel  that  a  repetition  at  this 
time  may  be  valuable.  We  surest 
that  you  discuss  this  letter  with  her 
and  stress  the  points  where  she  alone 
must  be  responsible  for  immediate  im¬ 
provement  and  consistent  effort.  Her 
habits  of  procrastination  have  become 
a  great  handicap  and  although  she  is 
aware  of  this  she  has  not  as  yet  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  method  of  elimi¬ 
nating  this  handicap.  We  repeat  that 
Jane  has  a  great  deal  of  ability  which 
is  largely  rendered  ineffective  because 
of  immature  working  habits.  There 
should  be  some  way  in  which  we  could 
help  Jane  realize  her  latent  poten¬ 
tialities. 

In  the  language  arts  area  Jane  has 
put  forth  much  more  effort  during  the 
past  four  weeks.  She  has  taken  more 
care  with  her  handwriting  and  has 
showm  us  that  she  is  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  very  legible  and  individ¬ 
ual  type  of  writing.  Her  active 
imagination  and  excellent  command  of 
discriptive  terms  should  be  an  im¬ 
petus  to  creative  writing.  Only  in 
the  past  four  weeks  has  she  done  any 
really  satisfactory  work.  Your  en- 
ocuragement  during  this  time  has  been 
the  cause  for  this  sudden  spurt.  She 
has  good  knowledge  of  correct  punc- 
-  tuation  and  form  and  can  do  a  really 
fine  job  when  she  puts  forth  the  effort. 


Perhaps  you  can  help  her  see  that 
steady  consistent  work  in  this  area, 
as  in  others,  is  essential  if  she  is  to 
continue  to  do  sixth  grade  work.  Only 
recently  has  Jane  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  mastery  of  weekly  spell¬ 
ing  lists.  We  are  certain  that  she  can 
improve  this  work  if  she  will  put  forth 
the  necessary  effort.  Jane’s  reading 
ability  is  well  advanced  and,  as  you 
know,  she  has  an  excellent  informa¬ 
tional  background.  Jane  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  fine  way  in  which  she 
is  entering  into  discussions  and  al¬ 
lowing  her  rich  store  of  information 
to  contribute  to  group  work. 

In  arithmetic  Jane  is  falling  far  be¬ 
low  the  standards  expected  of  one  of 
her  liabity.  She  quickly  understands 
the  processes  introduced  but  seldom 
completes  her  practice  materials  on 
time  and  frequently  does  careless  cal¬ 
culating.  Again  her  efforts  in  this 
have  improved  but  her  work  habits 
are  still  inconsistent  and  positive  en¬ 
couragement  from  all  of  us  will  be 
necessary. 

In  related  arts  Jane  has  done  a 
very  unsatisfactory  job  in  the  shop. 
A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  with 
her  last  year  helping  her  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  planning  and  that  plans 
are  to  be  respected  and  followed.  Jane 
has  made  absolutely  no  prograss  in 
this  respect  of  her  work.  She  has 
spent  the  entire  year  on  a  simple 
problem  in  wood.  Twice  she  has  de¬ 
viated  from  her  plan  to  the  extent  that 
all  measurements  and  designs  were 
changed.  In  addition  her  work  has 
been  on  the  level  of  a  third  grade 
child.  Although  she  has  not  produced 
enough  to  indicate  that  she  is  capable 
in  this  area,  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  Sixth  grade 
work.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  it  is 
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up  to  the  child  to  determine  what  hap¬ 
pens  next.  Little  can  be  done  to  help 
her  if  she  is  not  willing  to  settle  down 
to  good  consistent  effort. 

In  music  there  has  been  a  definite 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  group 
work.  There  has  been  a  good  attitude 
and  a  more  consistent  participation  in 
all  activities  which  they  plan  and  a 
desire  to  do  a  really  fine  job  of  any 
undertaking.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  noted  improvement  in  Jane’s 
work.  There  has  been  a  more  serious 
attitude  and  a  more  sincere  attempt 
to  do  her  part  in  discussions  to  im¬ 
press  her  classmates  she  is  taking 
greater  interest  in  offering  concrete 
constructive  ideas.  We  hope  she  will 
continue  to  improve. 

We  have  been  quite  frank  in  report¬ 
ing  Jane’s  accomplishments  for  we 
feel  that  she  has  now  reached  the 
place  where  she  can  face  her  problems 
squarely,  and  with  consistent  encour¬ 
agement  from  all  of  us,  actually  work 
out  her  own  solution.  Your  aware¬ 
ness  of  her  general  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  has  enabled  you  to  really  drive 
home  her  needs.  It  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  the  group  this  year,  and 
since  we  are  already  acquainted,  we 
feel  that  we  have  actually  accom¬ 
plished  more  this  fall  quarter  than  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  conditions.” 

In  some  instances,  children  have 
evaluated  their  own  experiences,  and 
have  written  their  own  letters.  Such 
letters  have  been  accompanied  by 
teacher  comments.  In  most  cases  the 
children  have  been  extremely  critical 
of  themselves  and  have  honestly 
weighed  their  progress  without  re¬ 
serve. 

“Dear  Mother  and  Daddy : 

This  quarter  we  are  writing  our 
own  letters  to  tell  you  how  we  are  get¬ 


ting  along  in  our  studies. 

My  writing  is  much  better  but  there 
are  things  I  need  to  improve.  I  need 
to  improve  in  using  most  punctuation 
marks,  direct  quotation  marks  and  in 
paragraphing.  I  write  three  journals 
per  week  and  one  story.  The  last 
three  weeks  my  writing  has  been  on 
the  study  but  I  keep  my  journals  up 
to  date.  I  need  to  work  on  my  neat¬ 
ness  and  so  my  writing  is  easily  read. 
And  if  I  work  more  slowly  I  can  do  a 
much  better  job.  I  dip  my  work  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  week  so  it  will 
not  get  mixed  up  with  other  people’s 
writing.  I  must  not  waste  my  time 
in  writing  period  next  quarter  so  I 
won’t  have  to  take  it  home.  I  want 
to  write  more  interesting  journals 
and  stories. 

This  quarter  the  sixth  grade  studied 
the  United  States  in  the  Colonial  pe¬ 
riod.  We  divided  into  committees; 
Homes,  Religion,  Occupation,  School¬ 
ing,  Recreation,  Trade  and  Trans¬ 
portation.  I  was  on  the  homes  group, 
which  divided  into  sub-committees. 
They  were  cooking,  dress,  kinds  of 
homes,  and  furniture.  I  was  on  codl¬ 
ing  with  another  little  girl.  We  had 
a  Colonial  party  on  March  1,  and  she 
and  I  made  Bartlett  cookies  and 
bought  cider,  too.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  had  skits.  They  were  very 
good.  To  find  about  Colonial  cooking 
we  did  research  reading.  I  did  a  lot 
but  I  could  have  done  more.  Next 
quarter  I  want  to  do  more  research 
reading.  I  should  make  myself  do 
more  and  not  have  to  have  my  com¬ 
mittee  or  Miss  B.  “push  me.”  Next 
quarter  we  are  going  to  study  heroes 
in  the  United  States. 

I  like  music  very  much  and  I  like 
to  sing.  I  am  cooperative  most  of  the 
time.  Once  in  a  while  I  don’t  listen 
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or  pay  attention.  We  have  been 
singing  n^ro  spirituals  and  Kentucky 
ballads.  We,  have  done  some  two 
part  singing  and  a  lot  of  square  dan- 
cing. 

I  like  physical  education  very  much 
and  I  like  the  games  we  play.  I  think 
I  could  catch  a  ball  much  better.  One 
of  my  faults  is  that  I  yell  at  others 
who  make  an  out.  I  am  not  going  to 
do  that  next  quarter,  at  least  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  try  hard  not  to.  I  don’t  like 
people  to  yell  at  me  when  I  make  a 
mistake  and  I  think  I  can  improve 
my  cooperation. 

Spelling  for  me  this  quarter  has 
been  an  improvement  over  last  quar¬ 
ter.  I  have  missed  14  words  which 
is  not  too  good,  but  better  than  last 
quarter.  I  used  to  miss  over  half  of 
my  spelling  words.  We  take  25  words 
each  week.  And  turn  in  a  new  word 
list,  too.  I  study  every  day  at  school 
and  sometimes  at  home.  I  try  to  do 
good  wirting  and  I  file  all  of  ray  work 
in  my  note  book  when  Miss  B.  turns 
it  back.  I  use  the  dictionary  for  syl¬ 
lables.  We  have  graphs  to  show  our 
progress.  We  keep  line  graphs  for 
the  group  average  and  bar  graphs  to 
show  how  many  I  get  right.  Next 
quarter  I  would  like  to  try  and  get  all 
of  my  words  right. 

I  have  read  three  books  this  quarter 
and  I  want  to  read  more  next.  I  like 
to  read  mysteries  very  much.  There 
is  one  trouble  I  have,  that  is  visiting 
and  not  reading.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  cure  this.  When  I  go  down  to  the 
library  I  don’t  get  a  book,  I  just  fool 
around.  I  am  going  to  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  next  quarter.  I  want  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  books  I  read  in  my  own 
notebook. 

My  math  is  much  better  this  quar¬ 
ter  but  I  need  to  work  on  division  com¬ 


binations.  I  like  fractions  and  deci¬ 
mals.  We  are  having  decimals  now. 

I  have  gotten  “good”  every  day  on  my 
practice  sheets.  I  need  to  pay  more 
attention  during  math  discussion  when 
I  don’t  know  what’s  going  on.  I  need 
to  work  carefully  so  I  don’t  make 
careless  mistakes.  I  think  I  should 
check  my  work  before  I  turn  it  in. 

Our  committee  has  not  gone  down  to 
science  very  much  but  we  have  studied 
about  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  in 
cooking.  I  have  done  these  things 
well.  The  class  has  gone  down  to  see 
what  different  science  experiments  the 
other  groups  have  done. 

In  work  shop  I  have  not  worked  in 
many  materials.  I  tried  to  make  clay 
earrings  that  didn’t  turn  out  very 
w’ell.  On  the  lathe  I  made  a  wooden 
bowd.  I  worked  pretty  hard  on  it.  I 
am  responsible  for  the  tools  I  use.  I 
put  aw’ay  the  tools  when  I  am  through 
with  them.  I  file  my  work  plans  in 
the  plan  book.” 

It  has  proved  valuable  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  think  through  their  own  ac¬ 
complishments.  Parents  are  frequent¬ 
ly  surprised  at  their  children’s  insight 
and  their  objective  evaluations. 

An  evaluation  of  the  progress  let¬ 
ters  is  being  made  by  sending  ques- 
tionaires  asking  parents  to  react  to  the 
following  points:  How  the  report  was 
used  at  home;  was  it  a  fair  statement 
and  adequate  description  of  work  and 
behavior;  did  it  give  the  desired  in¬ 
formation;  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
re|)ort  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  child ; 
was  the  description  of  the  child’s  pei> 
sonality  and  behavior  consistent  with 
parent  observation  of  him  in  out-of¬ 
school  situations;  did  the  report  indi¬ 
cate  a  need  for  a  conference. 

Parent  Conferences  —  The  school 
has  no  r^rulation  which  requires  teach- 
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era  to  have  conferences  with  parents. 
The  staff  places  a  decided  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  the  teachers  learning  to 
know  parents  and  home  situations. 
Conferences  are  therefore  encouraged. 
When  there  is  a  common  purpose  and 
when  both  teacher  and  parent  believe 
in  the  other’s  sincerity  there  is  no  need 
for  either  one,  parent  or  teacher  to  be 
constantly  defending  his  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  elementary  grade 
teacher  and  the  counselor  for  a  sec¬ 
ondary  grade,  nearly  all  parents  are 
known.  For  example,  a  counselor  at 
the  junior  high  school  level  was  asked 
how  many  parents  he  knew  and  how 
he  became  acquainted  with  them.  This 
counselor  and  the  group  for  which  he 
is  responsible  did  not  know  each  other 
before  this  year.  When  the  school 
year  was  half  over  this  counselor  knew 
at  least  one  of  the  parents  for  33  of 
the  35  families.  He  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  in  the  following 
ways:  (1)  20  through  Parent  Council 
meetings;  (2)  14  conferences  had 
been  held;  (3)  7  families  were  known 
through  social  and  professional  con¬ 
tacts;  (4)  4  of  the  parents  had  visited 
the  school;  (5)  3  of  the  homes  had 
been  visited;  (6)  3  of  the  families 
were  already  known  because  of  older 
brothers  and  sisters  which  the  teacher 
had  taught.  The  fact  that  this  coun¬ 
selor  teaches  his  group  half  a  day  in 
a  core  or  “common  learning”  organi¬ 
zation,  has  possibly  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  learn  to  know  both  his  students 
and  their  parents  than  for  those  teach¬ 
ers  with  one  hour  class  schedules. 

PARENTS  WORKING  TO¬ 
GETHER  FOR  THEIR 
OWN  EDUCATION 

Discussion  Groups  —  The  Parent 
Council  Executive  Committee  has  be¬ 


lieved  that  the  Parent  Council  should 
provide  meetings  at  which  parents 
can  become  more  enlightened  on  social 
issues  and  problems  which  concern 
them.  A  series  of  five  meetings  has 
been  held  during  the  past  two  years 
on  improving  human  relations  through 
meeting  human  needs.  An  expert  in 
this  area  has  been  asked  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  present  motion  pictures  por¬ 
traying  problems  in  the  area  of  human 
relation  and  to  lead  discussions.^  In 
addition  to  this  series  of  well  attended 
meetings  the  council  sponsored  other 
unrelated  meetings  on  current  prob¬ 
lems.  An  attempt  is  made  to  use  out¬ 
standing  speakers  and  consultants 
when  they  are  in  Columbus.  For 
example.  Dr.  Regina  Westcott  Wei- 
mann  led  a  discussion  of  the  guidance 
problems  which  parents  meet  with 
their  own  children.  While  she  was  in 
Columbus,  Mrs.  Hilda  Koch  of  the 
Friends  .Service  Committee  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  panel  on  the  question  of  de¬ 
veloping  international  understanding. 

Radio  Series  —  To  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  medium  through  which  parents 
can  keep  informed  on  current  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  insight  and  understanding 
of  effective  ways  in  which  to  help  their 
children,  a  radio  series  presenting  a 
fifteen  or  thirty  minute  program  is 
sponsored  each  Wednesday  at  1.30  p. 
m.  Problems  of  race  relations,  delin¬ 
quency,  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  youth  are  illustrative  of  the 
subject  of  the  radio  broadcasts.  At 
least  one  University  School  parent  and 
one  resource  person  from  the  im¬ 
munity  are  used  on  each  program. 
Often  students  participate.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  of  radio  pro- 
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grams  for  November  and  December 
was  mailed  to  all  parents. 

Wednesday,  1:30 

The  University  School  Parents 
Council  presents: 

Nov.  14 — “Man  Enters  an  Atomic 
Age” 

Nov.  21 — “World  Cooperation” 
Nov.  28 — “Labor  and  Capital” 

Dec.  5  — “Race” 

Dec.  12 — “Religion” 

Dec.  19 — “Music  of  the  Faiths” 
(Names  of  the  participants  were  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  card.) 

Recreation  and  Crafts  —  Before  the 
war  the  shop  was  kept  open  one  night 
a  week  to  give  parents  a  chance  to  use 
the  school  for  their  own  creative  in¬ 
terests.  This  practice  is  being  re¬ 
vived.  Square  dances  and  community 
singing  groups  are  often  scheduled. 
Pot  luck  suppers  and  picnics  fre¬ 
quently  occur  before  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  of  various  grade  groups.  More 
than  half  of  the  thirteen  grade  groups 
have  held  such  a  social  affair  this  year. 

Plans  for  the  Future 
Parents  and  teachers  who  are  now 
working  together  in  the  various  Par¬ 
ent  Council  activities  are  agreed  that 
it  is  extremely  important  to  preserve 


and  enhance  the  many  friendly  in¬ 
formal  relationships  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  teachers.  It  seems 
very  evident  that  the  best  education  of 
children  demands  that  parents  and 
teachers  know,  respect,  and  like  each 
other.  In  terms  of  their  interest  in 
the  same  child,  they  are  then  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  work  together  effec¬ 
tively  to  develop  the  best  possible  en¬ 
vironment  at  home,  in  the  community, 
and  at  school  in  which  the  child  may 
grow  and  develop. 

Plans  for  the  future  include:  (1) 
Closer  collaboration  between  the  teach¬ 
er  of  each  grade  and  the  parent  repre¬ 
sentative  in  giving  leadership  to  the 
grade  parent  group,  (2)  meetings  of 
parents  in  the  following  grouping  to 
discuss  child  development  and  guid¬ 
ance  problems  of  common  concern ; 
(a)  kindergarten  through  third,  (b) 
fourth  through  sixth ;  (c)  seventh 
through  ninth;  (d)  tenth  through 
twelfth,  (3)  More  activities  such  as 
square  dances,  suppers,  and  picnics  to 
kelp  parents  and  teachers  learn  to 
know  each  other,  (4)  A  day  set  aside 
during  the  week  before  school  starts 
in  which  the  Parent  Council  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  the  faculty  will 
work  out  plans  for  the  year. 
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Printers 

That  The  People  May  Know 

By  FRED  B.  DIXON 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


The  public  relations  program  of 
the  East  Lansing  Public  Schools 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  let  the  people 
know  about  their  schools.  Both  the 
schools  and  public  relations  programs 
in  America  have  come  a  long  way 
since  one  of  our  early  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernors  said,  “I  thank  God  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing  in  this 
Colony;  for  learning  has  brought  dis¬ 
obedience  into  the  world  and  printing 
has  divulged  them  and  other  libels 
against  the  beat  governments.”  In 
the  modem  school  many  avenues  to 
better  understanding  are  utilized  by 
the  board  of  education  and  the  entire 
school  staff  to  let  the  people  know 
about  their  school.  The  five  avenues 
briefly  described  here  have  been  help¬ 
ful  to  us  in  our  program  to  let  the 
people  of  East  Lansing  know  about 
their  schools. 

1.  Personal  reports  to  parents  hy 
classroom  teachers. 

Over  a  year  ago  report  cards  were 
abolished  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
East  Lansing.  In  their  place  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  parents  and  an  in¬ 
formal  letter  were  substituted.  We 
found  that  this  personal  conference 
gave  the  parents  much  more  insight 
into  the  progress  of  their  child  than 
the  report  card  or  even  the  personal¬ 
ized  letters.  But  these  conferences 
did  much  more  than  this.  Teachers 
were  able  not  only  to  point  out  some 
of  the  things  that  the  schools  were  do¬ 
ing  for  a  particular  child,  but  also  to 
interpret  the  school  program  to  the 
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parents.  A  public  relations  program 
is  more  than  just  understanding,  it  is 
a  matter  of  feeling,  a  matter  of  atti¬ 
tudes.  First  of  all,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  American  parents  want 
to  know  about  their  child.  The  class¬ 
room  teacher  can  tell  this  story  better 
than  statistics  .  .  .  better  than  ''all 
the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s 
men.” 

Out  of  these  conferences,  however, 
has  come  a  problem  to  which  we  are 
seeking  an  answer.  Parent  after  par¬ 
ent  raised  this  question ;  “How  can  we 
help?”  The  parent  whose  child  was 
having  some  difficulty  with  reading  or 
arithmetic  or  music  or  social  adjust¬ 
ment  would  say,  “please  be  specific 
and  tell  me  definitely  what  I  should  do 
to  help  my  child  and  his  teacher.”  It 
is  the  consensus  of  our  teaching  staff 
that  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have 
an  adequate  answer  to  this  problem. 
All  of  these  questicms,  however,  have 
been  recorded,  and  we  have  a  commitr 
tee  at  work  trying  to  find  some  specific 
answers  to  these  challenging  questions. 

2.  Demonstration  of  Material  Pur¬ 
chased  hy  the  Board  of  Educor 
tion. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  always  in¬ 
terested  in  new  equipment.  We  have 
found  that  parents  too  like  to  see  new 
equipment  and  teaching  aids  demon¬ 
strated  and  enjoy  hearing  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  tell  just  how  this  new 
equipment  will  be  used.  Last  winter 
the  East  Lansing  Board  of  Education 
established  the  policy  of  holding  an 
open  meeting  so  that  staff  members 
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could  demonstrate  for  interested  citi¬ 
zens  equipment  that  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  year.  It  was  our 
feeling  that  the  following  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  significant  means  of  letting 
the  people  know  about  their  schools: 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
Seosoope  in  science. 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
sound  projector  as  a  teaching  aid  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of  slides 
in  a  study  of  Egypt. 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
number  press  in  teaching  arithmetic  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  represent  much  ex¬ 
penditure  for  capital  outlay.  The 
purpose  here  is  not  to  impress  anyone 
with  the  amount  of  money  spent,  but 
to  utilize  another  medium  so  ‘^that  the 
people  may  knoV’  about  their  schools. 

3.  The  Superintendent’s  Annual  Re¬ 
port. 

Within  recent  years  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  report  has  been  rather  widely 
used  in  many  cities  to  let  the  people 
know  about  their  schools.  For  this 
year  the  following  material  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  report : 

Section  I  Oboawization 
Board  of  Education 
Administration 
Faculty 

Teachers  Association 
Section  II  Thb  Elbmbntakt  School 
Introduction 
Kindergarten 
Lower  Elementary  Grades 
Upper  Elementary  Grades 
Section  III  The  J uniob-Seniob  Hioh 
School 

Curriculum  Growth 
Activities  Program 


Counseling  Activities 
Testing  Program 
Vocational  Information 
Permanent  Records 
Scholastic  Marks 
Attendance  Data 
Follow-up  of  Graduates 
College  Success 

Section  IV  Special  Activities 
Vocal  Music 
Instrumental  Music 
Audio-visual  Aids 
Summer  Activity  Program 
Winter  Recreation  Program 
Health 

Special  Education 
Section  V  Financial  Repobt 
Unit  Costs 

Annual  Financial  Report 
Estimated  Expenditures 
Section  VI  A  Mobe  Effective 
School 

Faculty  Growth 

Adequate  Equipment  and  Buildings 
Community  Understanding  and 
Support 

Pupils  in  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  took  this  report  home 
to  their  parents.  In  the  elementary 
schools  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
making  especially  designed  envelopes 
in  which  the  pupils  could  carry  the 
report.  This  made  the  pupils  a  part- 
near  in  this  particular  project.  In 
addition,  high  school  pupils,  P.T.A. 
boards,  and  the  League  of  Women  Votr 
ers  helped  compile  a  list  of  people  who 
did  not  have  children  in  school  and  to 
whom  we  could  mail  the  report.  One 
parent  gave  us  a  valuable  suggestion 
which  we  will  probably  follow  next 
year.  He  said,  “I  found  this  report 
interesting,  but  believe  it  would  be 
more  helpful  if  you  could  arrange  for 
some  of  your  teachers  to  hold  neigh- 
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borhood  discussion  groups  so  that  the 
report  would  he  studied  as  well  as 
read.”  (We  hope  it  was  read.) 

4.  Participation  of  Parents  in  the 
Pre-school  Conference. 

The  pre-school  conference  has  been 
used  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
schools,  as  an  important  part  of  our 
in-service  training  program.  Parents 
were  invited  into  this  conference  both 
to  hear  and  to  help  us  with  our  plans. 
Such  a  policy  is  the  mercy  “twice- 
blessed”  because  the  parents  learn 
more  about  the  schools  and  the  school 
staff  has  an  excellent  chance  to  know 
about  the  kind  of  school  the  parents 
desire.  The  pre-school  conference  is 
an  especially  effective  public  relations 
medium  because  parents  are  not  in¬ 
vited  in  to  just  “see  what  the  schools 
are  doing.”  They  are  there  as  part¬ 
ners  to  help  the  school  personnel  bring 
to  their  children  enriched  educational 
experiences.  Usually  they  leave  with 
the  impression  that  staff  members  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  bring  to 
their  children  the  best  which  our 
civilization  has  to  offer. 

5.  Invite  guests  for  high  school 
assemblies. 

The  staff  members  of  elementary 
schools  in  most  communities  have  been 
successful  in  getting  parents  to  attend 
school  functions  in  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  take  part  When  children  reach 
the  secondary  school,  as  we  have  all 
observed,  they  lose  their  enthusiasm 
for  inviting  parents  to  assemblies  and 
other  functions.  Nevertheless,  the 
secondary  school  assembly  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  a  vital  and  logical 
part  of  the  school’s  public  relations 
program.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  shifted  the  emphasis  in  our  as¬ 


sembly  programs  from  speakers  to 
creative  assemblies  given  by  the 
pupils..  It  is  our  belief  that  class¬ 
room  teachers  should  “grow”  assem¬ 
blies  as  an  important  part  of  the  class¬ 
room  work  and  also  an  important  part 
of  the  school’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  last  few  months 
many  interesting  assemblies  of  this 
type  were  given.  To  give  only  two 
examples,  the  speech  class  presented 
an  outstanding  assembly  called,  “The 
poets  look  at  Lincoln.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  government  classes  gave  an  inters 
esting  assembly,  “An  invitation  to 
Stardust”  which  in  a  dramatic  way 
illustrated  the  need  for  scane  form  of 
world  organization.  The  significant 
thing  about  these  assemblies  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  relations  is 
this:  the  pupils  did  invite  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  parents  did  attend.  We 
need  to  arrange  for  more  parents  to  see 
the  secondary  school  in  action. 

We  can  no  longer  expect  parents 
and  other  citizens  to  learn  about  their 
schools  by  an  “incidental  learning” 
procedure  for  as  Professor  Stewart 
Harral  has  pointed  out : 

If  educational  institutions  do 
not  define  their  aims  and  inter¬ 
pret  their  activities,  the  questions 
in  the  public  mind  concerning 
them  will  automatically  be  an¬ 
swered,  unfavorably.* 

The  schools’  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  must  reach  all  the  people.  It 
must  bring  them  reliable  information 
concerning  the  progress,  the  plans,  and 
the  problems  facing  the  public  schools. 
But  the  public  relations  program  must 
do  still  more  than  this.  It  must 
reach  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It 
must  enlist  their  active  support  in 
solving  the  problems  we  now  face. 


1  Harral.  Stewart,  Public  Relations  for  Higher  Education.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
lUi.  p.  6.  • 
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Educational  public  relations 

have  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
schizo-phrenia.  Like  the  in¬ 
dividual  of  split  personality,  this  field 
of  activity  needs  careful  diagnosis  and 
ways  and  means  for  re-int^jation.  On 
every  side  one  observes  splits  which 
inhibit  the  best  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Largely  because  subject 
matter  in  the  various  curricula  and  the 
psychology  of  the  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  process  are  common  denominators 
in  the  multitude  of  specialized  educa¬ 
tional  fields,  we  are  inclined  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  has 
an  obligation  to  understand  what  edu¬ 
cators  and  educationists  are  talking 
about  When  the  public  is  slow  to  re¬ 
spond  in  understanding,  educational 
progress  lags  far  behind  its  proper 
goals.  Thinking  through  on  public  re¬ 
lations  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
many  educational  problems. 

.  One  grouping  of  splits  has  to  do 
with  the  distinctions  between  public 
and  private  education,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  subdivision  of  the  later  as  con¬ 
troversy  arises  over  parochial  schools, 
whether  they  are  primarily  religious 
schools  or  whether  public  schools  are 
basically  irreligious.  Another  group¬ 
ing  concerns  the  sharp  distinctions 
over  control  of  public  education :  local¬ 
ly  elected  and  financed  school  boards, 
state  authorities  for  basic  or  minimal 
educational  standards  and  state  aid; 


participation  in  state  educational  af¬ 
fairs  by  the  Federal  government;  and 
the  implications  of  international  ob¬ 
ligations  through  such  an  organization 
as  UNESCO.  These  divisions  are 
further  complicated  by  the  serious 
stratification  on  grade  levels  and 
specialization  of  subject  matter.  These 
are  possibly  most  spectacular  in  the 
splits  between  lower  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  carry-over  of  about  112,- 
000  independent  school  districts  from 
the  days  of  our  rural  economy,  and  in 
the  vast  array  of  drop-outs  from  late 
elementary  and  early  secondary 
schools  which  make  a  travesty  of  our 
claims  of  free  public  education  for  all 
children  and  youth.  Further  evidence 
that  can  hardly  be  challenged  is  the 
multitude  of  associations,  societies  and 
educational  periodicals  based  upon  all 
sorts  of  age  levels  and  specialized  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  All  told,  in  a  situation 
which  calls  for  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
tegration  to  service  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  through  intelligent  and  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion,  we  have  that 
opinion  flying  off  at  numerous  tan¬ 
gents. 

In  a  sense  these  numerous  splits  in¬ 
dicate  analysis  and  search  to  find  the 
best  means  to  bring  to  those  directly 
involved  in  education  information  that 
will  be  most  acceptable  because  it  is 
sharply  specialized.  Insofar  as  this 
is  geared  to  effective  ways  and  means 
630 
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of  reaching  a  desired  public,  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of 
the  most  astute  manipulators  of  public 
opinion.  The  trouble  is  chiefly  that 
there  often  is  no  gearing.  Thus  one 
type  of  effort  at  molding  opinion  on 
behalf  of  education  is  to  throw  bricks 
at  people  who  do  not  agree  with  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  view.  Often  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  public  supporters  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  brushed  aside  as  coming  from 
“enemies  of  education”.  We  have 
found  this  often  when  wide-spread 
circulation  of  criticisms  of  extremes 
come  from  none  too  well  informed 
persons  or  organizations.  Within  the 
profession  itself  we  find  such  clashes 
when  wide  differences  of  opinion  are 
expressed  over  “essentialism”,  “tradi¬ 
tionalism”,  “progressivism”,  “voca¬ 
tional  education”,  “general  educa¬ 
tion”,  and  even  the  battle  still  fought 
over  the  issue  won  a  generation  ago  as 
to  the  province  of  school  boards  and 
trustees  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  authority  of  administrators  of 
such  institutions. 

Frequently  when  educators  and  edu¬ 
cationists  are  brought  to  book  on  such 
clashes  they  are  inclined  to  laugh  them 
off,  when  much  less  criticism  equally 
well  founded  coming  from  laymen  is 
resented.  Yet  one  need  only  attend 
classes  in  any  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tion,  merely  as  a  visitor,  to  hear  the 
sharpest  sort  of  self-criticism  within 
the  profession.  This  may  be  largely 
due  to  a  valid  sense  of  the  need  for 
growth  and  improvement.  But  self- 
criticism  repeated  in  wholly  detached 
form  from  its  proper  context  may  be  a 
serious  disservice  in  public  relations. 

Any  one  engaged  in  education  might 
profit  by  making  constructive  use  of 
several  time-worn  axioms,  such  as: 

“A  satisfied  customer  is  one’s  best 


advertisement”.  The  corollary  is  that 
both  teacher  and  administrator  should 
satisfy  John  and  Mary  as  well  as  their 
parents. 

“Actions  speak  louder  than  words”. 
Mere  window-dressing  cannot  take  the 
place  of  constant  performance  within 
the  school-room. 

“It  is  not  what  you  say  but  what 
people  think  you  say  that  molds  public 
opinions”.  People  are  constantly  mis¬ 
construing,  and  it  behooves  those  in 
education  to  mind  their  words. 

“Public  relations  are  a  two-way 
street”.  Educational  authorities  who 
do  not  plan  their  relations  to  learn  as 
much  from  the  public  as  to  its  needs  as 
they  strive  to  “publicize”  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  doing  only  half  a  job. 

“Always  have  a  back-log  of  good 
will”.  Business  spends  hundreds  of 
millions  to  devel<^  this  good  will.  In 
education  it  should  persist  throu^ 
good  times  and  bad,  so  as  always  to  be 
relied  upon  when  the  need  arises  to  call 
the  public  to  aid  in  difficulties. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  a 
greater  consensus  over  the  meaning  of 
public  relations.  Seek  out  the  campus 
of  almost  any  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tion  and  audit  a  class  on  school  pub¬ 
licity.  Ten  to  one  you  will  find  the 
class  made  up  of  teachers  who  are 
sponsors  of  school  papers  and  who  wish 
to  learn  minor  tech  nques  of  type 
faces,  etchings,  and  good  English  for 
their  journals.  One  recalls  such  a 
class  where  the  teacher  said  that  those 
needing  the  training  most  were  school 
administrators  who  were  not  enrolled. 
One  of  the  gravest  shortcomings  in  this 
respect  is  the  inability  of  people  with¬ 
in  a  given  system  to  know  what  consti¬ 
tutes  news  of  value  to  the  public  and 
to  use  such  educational  news  for  the 
benefit  of  the  given  institution. 
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•  More  and  more  this  is  being  over¬ 
come  through  the  employment  of 
specialists  in  public  relations.  How¬ 
ever,  usually  a  small  school  system  or 
higher  institution  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  specialist.  There  has  been 
argument  by  the  short-sighted  against 
such  employment.  But  even  in  the 
better  informed  situations,  the  use  of  a 
specialist  does  not  excuse  administra¬ 
tors  and  trustees  from  having  a  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  plan  in  constant  use. 
Yet  there  are  those  who,  working  on 
the  basis  of  “letting  sleeping  dogs  lie,” 
wish  for  good  public  reactions  just 
about  the  time  trouble  shows  up.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  built  up  good  will  so 
that  at  all  times  there  is  a  large  body 
of  alumni,  parents  and  civic-minded 
friends  of  education  who  will  “swear 
by”  the  instituion  and  are  willing  al¬ 
ways  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
they  are  willing  to  take  the  chance  of 
critics  “swearing  at”  it. 

This  careless  attitude  may  account 
for  the  lax  habits  of  proper  authorities 
in  passing  over  with  altogether  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention  the  duty  of  making  pub¬ 
lic-relations  policies  to  those  who  do 
not  see  all  the  given  educational  scene. 
Thus  possibly  in  order  to  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  certain  parent  or  alumni  in¬ 
terests,  what  is  really  relations  plan¬ 
ning  may  be  turned  over  to  Parentr 
Teacher  or  alumni  groups.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  often  mere  fluff  of  transient 
publicity  which  has  built  no  good  will 
and  which  on  occasion  may  make  the 
institution  look  foolish.  Time  and 
again  emphasis  is  placed  on  one  aspect 
of  public  interest,  when  another  should 
have  been  stressed ;  or  one  grade  level 
of  the  vastly  stratified  areas  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  service.  It  may  be  on 
nursery  school,  junior  kindergarten 
or  early  grades ;  or  it  may  be  on  high 


school  or  college  athletics  or  other 
activities,  when  matters  much  more 
pressing  are  engaging  public  attention. '' 

If  planning  is  well  done,  the  school 
or  college  may  still  suffer  because  of 
the  lack  of  equipment  almost  beyond 
the  control  of  those  responsible  for 
good  relations.  For  instance,  ig  re¬ 
spect  merely  to  newspaper  publicity, 
certain  areas  are  handicapped  by  the 
type  of  publications  available  for  press 
releases.  In  the  metropolitan  press  a 
current  public  school  issue  must  be  al¬ 
most  spectacular  to  draw  attention.  On 
the  fringe  of  a  metropolis  the  subur¬ 
ban  papers  may  be  weeklies  and  laige- 
ly  social  in  character;  the  public  gets 
its  news  from  the  city  papers  and  the 
suburban  press  may  not  be  effective. 
The  self-contained  town  or  city  up¬ 
state  or  down-state  may  be  better  cir¬ 
cumstanced  ;  but  the  rural  people  may 
have  to  suffice  with  mere  chaff  and 
gossip.  The  competent  administrator, 
aidetl  by  his  school  board  or  college 
trustees,  should  soon  sense  these  handi¬ 
caps  and  work  out  alternatives  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Among  the  public 
schools,  more  and  more  are  school 
board  associations  trying  to  aid  boards 
and  administrators  to  think  through 
these  problems.  More  and  more  are 
boards  watching  their  annual  reports, 
public  speaking,  news  hand-outs  when 
they  may  be  utilized  and  the  school 
bulletin,  magazine  or  paper  issued  by 
officials  and  student  bodies.  Where 
the  vehicle  of  communication  in  the 
newspaper  field  is  weak  or  inedequate, 
one  may  find  the  school  board  actu¬ 
ally  advertising  in  the  student  paper, 
or  issuing  a  “school  board  letter”  to 
the  public  at  such  regular  intervals 
and  in  such  sane  terms  as  to  remove 
all  suspicions  of  propaganda. 

In  trying  to  think  through,  it  is 
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common  for  people  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  have  markedly  different  views 
on  how  schools  and  colleges  really  oper¬ 
ate  administratively.  The  fact  that 
the  teacher  is  all-important  often 
blinds  a  commentator  to  the  great 
significance  that  must  be  attached  to 
needs  external  to  the  class-room. 
Through  some  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance  a  system  or  an  institution  may 
have  had  a  “bad  press”.  There  is  no 
telling  of  such  an  influence  on  other¬ 
wise  possible  endowments  or  on  the 
defeat  of  a  proposition  to  increase  tax 
rates,  authorize  new  buildings  and 
bond  issues  to  pay  for  them  and  the 
like. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  strik¬ 
ing  in  this  connection  than  points  of 
view  of  people  directly  associated  with 
each  other  when  it  comes  to  writing 
credentials  for  aspirants  for  an  admin¬ 
istrative  position  or,  indeed,  in  de¬ 
scribing  what  should  be  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  such  a  position.  Even  college 
professors  may,  because  of  being 
steeped  in  the  psychological  processes, 
greatly  overemphasize  the  class-room 
ability  and  almost  entirely  overlook  the 
very  obvious  need  for  business  acumen. 
Let  the  hard-bitten  and  capable  ad¬ 
ministrator  start  to  describe  the  same 
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qualifications,  and  one  finds  a  balance 
of  opinion  so  much  more  nearly  true 
and  effective  as  to  make  the  contrast 
startling. 

The  moral  to  this  comment  is  that, 
just  as  in  numerous  cases  administra¬ 
tive  aspirants  often  fail  to  elect  in 
their  training  those  studies  which 
would  guide  them  through  hard  ex¬ 
periences  in  bad  state  school  law  and 
inadequate  financing,  so  altogether  too 
often  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  study 
public  relations  “scientifically^’.  Edu¬ 
cational  administration  is  in  great 
flux.  The  world  is  changing  and  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  adapted  to  it.  When 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  per 
capita  costs  of  operating  public  schools 
vary  per  class-room  from  $100  to 
$6,000  per  year,  it  is  obvious  that  edu¬ 
cational  financial  problems  are  para¬ 
mount.  But  when  one  experiences  the 
vast  array  of  educational  problems 
centered  on  bad  or  inadequate  legisla¬ 
tion,  one  should  realize  the  various 
-levels  of  the  public  which  must  be 
reached  and  the  wide  variety  of  ways 
and  means  to  mold  public  opinion  on 
education  effectively.  Those  in  places 
of  responsibility  cannot  begin  to  learn 
any  earlier  the  need  for  thinking 
through  on  public  relations. 


The  Man  On  the  Street 

and  His  Schools 

By  WILLARD  E.  GOSLIN 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


Minneapolis, 

PUBLIC  relations  are  an  ez- 
preaaion  of  the  interest  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  children  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  institutions. 
If  we  are  successful  in  enmesh¬ 
ing  school  and  community  interests, 
activities,  and  resources,  we  will  not 
need  to  go  to  the  community  with  an 
advertising  or  selling  campaign.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  program  results  in  a 
sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility 
for  that  program.  There  comes  natuiv 
ally,  from  that  sense  of  ownership  and 
responsibility,  the  support  necessary 
to  underwrite  a  continued  program  of 
education.  Leaders  in  education  who 
are  interested  in  evolving  a  high  level 
of  puUic  enthusiasm  for  education 
need  to  lay  the  foundations  for  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  developing  an  educational 
program  that  is  meaningful  and  signi¬ 
ficant  in  the  lives  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  in  the  omnmunity. 

What  kind  of  educational  program 
is  required  to  enlist  such  cooperation 
from  the  citizens  of  a  community  ?  All 
we  can  do  in  this  article  is  to  sketch 
the  bare  outline  of  such  a  program  and 
to  indicate  some  of  the  influences  in 
the  community  which  can  be  utilized. 
We  believe  a  program  of  education 
should  have  as  much  interest  in  social 
and  civic  literacy  as  it  does  in  aca¬ 
demic  literacy.  In  1946  education 
must  be  designed  to  serve  the  general 
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welfare  of  society  as  well  as  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  individual. 

General  Welfare  of  Society 
In  serving  the  general  welfare,  edu¬ 
cation  should  furnish  to  the  youth  of 
the  nation  a  laboratory  in  which  to 
develop  the  understandings,  habit  pat¬ 
terns.  and  appetites  for  living  in  a 
democratic  fashion.  It  should  help 
youth  to  develop  the  understanding 
that  we  must  conserve  and  restore 
enough  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land  to  support  a  decent  standard  of 
living  of  all  the  people,  generation 
after  generation — ^not  just  during  a 
period  of  pioneer  exploitations.  It 
should  aid  youth  to  understand  that 
the  youth  of  all  the  world  are  his  next 
door  neighbors.  In  serving  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  a  program  of  education 
will  give  more  attention  to  family  liv¬ 
ing  than  it  does  to  foreign  language 
and  higher  mathematics.  It  will  help 
children  develop  a  sense  of  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  will  lead  them  to  pick 
up  their  paper  plates  after  a  picnic 
lunch  under  a  beautiful  tree  and  as 
adults  to  take  the  trouble  to  walk  down 
to  the  firehouse  to  vote  every  time 
there  is  an  election.  We  believe  that 
a  program  of  education  comes  to  grips 
with  such  problems  as  these  will  en¬ 
list  the  dynamic  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  communty.  When  that  is  done, 
problems  of  public  relations  will  be 
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solved.  Not  that  all  of  the  community 
will  agree  with,  or  support,  specific  aa- 
pecta  of  such  a  program ;  but  that  such 
a  program  will  have  enough  vitality  to 
cause  the  people  of  the  community  to 
do  some  thinking  and  to  decide  on 
which  side  of  educational  endeavors 
they  wish  to  stand.  We  would  rather 
have  citizens  of  a  community  opposed 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  educational 
program  than  apathetic  about  the 
whole  program. 

Growth  and  Development  of 
Individual 

The  modem  program  of  education 
must  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  Education’s  concern  about  the 
individual  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  developing  a  citizen  who  is  capable 
of  seeing  his  responsibilities  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society,  who  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  those  respon8ibilities,and  who  is 
able  to  carry  them.  To  do  that  schools 
must  be  interested  in  every  phase  of  a 
child’s  growth  and  development.  We 
would  settle  for  a  school  that  does  a 
top  job  of  contributing  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  each  child,  that  aids  in  his 
development  toward  a  stage  of  adult 
emotional  stability,  that  sees  to  it  that 
he  acquires — ^within  the  limits  of  his 
capacities — the  tools  of  life  in  the 
form  of  information  and  skills  which 
our  kind  of  society  demands,  and 
finally  that  consciously  leads  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  to  believe  deeply  in  the  best 
that  we  have  discovered  about  freedom, 
democracy,  and  the  good  life,  and  to 
want  to  make  these  available  to  all. 

1.  Physical  and  emotional  welfare 
— Every  American  child  ought  to  be 
better  off  physically  because  he  has 
been  to  school  for  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year.  We  believe  the  American 


|>eople  want  that  kind  of  school  for 
their  children.  One  of  the  worst  threats 
to  the  mental  health  of  the  child  is  the 
kaleidoscopic  change  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  urban  world.  It  is  the  school’s 
business  to  help  the  child  find  his  way 
into  a  compatible  relationship  with 
such  an  environment. 

2.  Information  and  skills — Child¬ 
ren  who  are  in  our  schools  now  are 
going  to  live  to  the  end  of  this  century. 
The  environment  in  which  they  are 
living  puts  a  greater  premium  on  in¬ 
formation  and  skills  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  man.  If  the  schools 
don’t  lay  the  proper  foundation  of  in¬ 
formation  and  skills,  the  individual 
will  be  handicapped  and  society  will 
be  short-changed.  Information  and 
skills,  however,  cannot  be  taught  apart 
from  the  understandings  and  appreci¬ 
ations  which  are  a  part  of  the  total 
situation.  They  can’t  be  taught  apart 
from  teachers  who  are  emotionally 
stable  and  who  have  healthy  bodies. 

3.  Attitudes  and  beliefs— People 
live  their  lives  primarily  in  terms  of 
what  they  believe  in.  If  the  youth  of 
America  are  to  emerge  into  the  arena 
of  adult  responsibility  with  deep-seated 
beliefs  in  the  techniques  of  democracy 
and  the  benefits  of  freedom,  it  will  be 
because  thy  have  developed  an  appetite 
for  democracy  in  school,  at  home,  and 
in  the  community.  It  will  be  because 
they  have  learned  the  benefits  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  for  themselves  and  for  their 
contemporaries  around  the  world  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  sense  its  vigor 
and  vitality  and  know  that  it  can  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  mankind. 

Elements  of  Support  for  Minneopolis 
Public  Schools 

The  Minneapolis  Public  School 
Personnel  have  accepted  the  objectives 
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outlined  briefly  above  and  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  board  of  education,  and 
hundreds  of  interested  citizens,  we  are 
trying  to  develop  such  a  program  of 
education  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis. 
We  have  no  one  in  charge  of  public 
relations.  We  do  not  have  a  public 
relations  program.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  more  and  more  citizens  in 
Minneapolis  feel  that  the  educational 
program  is  their  program  and  that 
they  want  to  make  certain  it  succeeds. 
The  reader  may  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  groups  and  agencies  which  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  developing 
such  a  program  of  education  for  this 
community. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
demonstrated — through  its  official  ac¬ 
tions,  statements  of  its  individual 
members,  campaign  commitments,  and 
through  many  other  expressions  of 
understanding — its  belief  in  the  kind 
of  education  sketched  above  and  has 
made  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
beginnings  of  such  a  program.  The 
unity  with  which  it  has  supported  pro¬ 
posals  to  make  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  program  has  lent  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  entire  community  in 
their  desires  for  better  schools  for 
their  children. 

2.  The  newspapers  of  this  city 
have  on  their  own  initiative  accepted 
a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  modern  and  ade¬ 
quate  school  system  which  can  and  will 
contribute  to  all  phases  of  communitv 
life.  The  MINNEAPOLIS  MORN¬ 
ING  TRIBUNE  employs  a  reporter 
assigned  to  the  schools  who  writes  a 
feature  column  entitled  School  Days 
carrying  stories  of  interest  to  parents 
and  children.  This  columnist  visits 
classrooms  throughout  the  city  and 
writes  of  interesting  activities  ob¬ 


served.  Actual  names  are  used  and 
pictures  are  used  liberally.  The 
MINNEAPOLIS  DAILY  TIMES 
carries  a  daily  statement  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  entitled  Daily  Times^ 
Musts  for  Minneapolis.  Schools  is  one 
of  the  areas  listed.  The  statment 
reads:  “A  thoroughly  modem  school 
system,  financed  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  plant  and  personnel.”  Re¬ 
cently  the  TIMES  has  carried  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  cartoons  which  depict  some  of 
the  more  serious  shortcomings  of  the 
schools.  The  series  was  concluded 
with  an  excellent  editorial  urging  sup¬ 
port  for  schools.  When  the  schools 
got  ready  to  launch  a  system-wide  cur¬ 
riculum  program  last  fall,  the  MIN¬ 
NEAPOLIS  STAR  JOITINAL  gave 
the  story  the  leading  headline  and  a 
right-hand  column  write-up  of  plans 
for  curriculum  development.  Two 
months  later  the  same  paper  again 
gave  the  schools  preferred  right  hand 
column  space  and  a  headline  reading: 
“Five  Problems  Facing  Schools.” 
There  is  hardly  a  day  when  some 
phase  of  the  school  program  is  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  daily  papers  and  often 
there  are  three  or  four  articles  car¬ 
ried  in  one  issue. 

On  the  basis  of  such  cooperation  the 
administration  has  indicated  to  the 
press  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
phases  of  the  school  system  that  are 
not  available  to  them  for  their  own  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  when 
the  representatives  of  the  press  are  not 
in  our  schools  and  in  our  offices  asking 
us  what  they  can  do  to  help  interpret 
the  needs  and  programs  of  the  school 
system  to  the  people  of  the  community. 
An  outstanding  example  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  press  is  represented  by  a 
luncheon  meeting  held  a  few  months 
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ago.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by 
the  newspapers.  It  included  the  man¬ 
aging  and  policy-making  group  of  all 
the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  editorial 
writers,  special  feature  people,  and  re¬ 
porters.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
with  members  of  his  staff  was  asked  to 
make  a  complete  statement — an  off- 
therecord  statement  if  he  cared  to 
have  it  that  way — of  the  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  community  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  being  developed  by  the 
administration,  in  order  that  all  levels 
of  the  newspaper  group  might  have 
complete  information  against  which  to 
write  and  interpret  school  news. 

3.  Every  radio  station  of  the  city 
has  made  its  facilities  available  to  the 
school  system.  We  have  an  average  of 
six  regular  programs  on  the  air  each 
week.  These  programs  give  children 
an  opportunity  for  radio  experience 
and  furnish  an  avenue  for  the  schools 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  the 
people  of  the  community.  A  regularly 
scheduled  faculty  meeting  goes  over 
the  air  once  a  month  through  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  KUOM,  University 
of  Minnesota  Station.  This  program 
is  scheduled  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon 
and  is  beamed  to  the  individual  faculty 
groups  of  the  city  who  listen  in  on  the 
program  and  carry  on  a  discussion 
after  the  broadcast.  The  public  is  in¬ 
vited  to  listen  in  and  thus  gains  a 
wider  understanding  of  educational 
thinking  within  the  school  system.  The 
most  recent  one  of  these  faculty  broad¬ 
casts  discussed  the  summer  workshop 
which  Minneapolis  is  planning. 

News  X-Ray  is  a  radio  program 
which  illustrates  how  the  radio  can 
pull  together  the  resources  of  the 
school  and  the  community  to  make 
education  more  real  for  children.  This 
program  consists  of  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 


count  of  a  foreign  country  followed  by 
a  question  and  answer  period  between 
junior  high  school  students  and  the 
expert  giving  the  answers.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  secured  from  the  students 
themselves.  They  know  the  country 
to  be  discussed  the  following  week  and 
send  in  questions  which  they  would 
like  to  have  answered.  The  radio 
stations  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
schools  that  they  are  willing  to  block 
out  periods  of  time  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  and  the  schools  take  over  from 
that  point. 

4.  We  have  invited  wider  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  citizens  of  the  community 
in  the  very  activities  of  our  schools. 
This  prc^am  is  expanding  rapidly  and 
our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  such 
an  approach  has  everything  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  To  give  a  few  illustrations: 
The  administration  recognized  that  in¬ 
adequate  lighting  in  school  buildings 
is  yearly  exacting  a  heavy  toll  from 
the  eyesight  of  youth.  A  committee  of 
professional  and  lay  people  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  problem  and  re¬ 
commend  a  course  of  action.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  organizations  within  the  com¬ 
munity  had  been  interested  in  this 
problem  for  some  time.  These  organi¬ 
zations  and  others  were  represented 
on  the  committee.  The  final  m^)er- 
ship  included  representatives  from  the 
junior  Association  of  Commerce,  Gien- 
eral  Council  of  Parent  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Health  Division  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
City  Health  Department,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  school  personnel, 
and  two  illuminating  engineers  from 
a  couple  of  the  large  industries  of  the 
community.  From  a  pooling  of  the 
resources  available  to  these  various 
representatives  came  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  carry  on  a  lighting  sur- 
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vey  in  the  Minneapolis  Schools  which 
has  validity  and  meanin^f.  The  illu¬ 
minating  engineers  gave  their  time 
and  even  furnished  the  light  meters 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  survey. 
When  the  schools  begin  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  provide  more 
adequate  lighting  these  representatives 
will  help  interpret  the  need  for  such 
changes  to  the  community. 

Another  problem  in  which  various 
community  groups  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  is  a  wider  use  of  school  build¬ 
ings  by  community  agencies.  Again 
a  committee — cutting  across  many  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community — ^was  or¬ 
ganized  to  study  the  problem.  On  this 
committee  were  represented  the  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Park 
Board,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
the  Janitor-Engineers  Federation,  and 
other  groups.  The  committee  early 
came  to  the  decision  that  all  agencies 
in  the  community  should  cooperate  in 
building  a  pr(^am  of  community 
center  throughout  Minneapolis.  Thus 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  a  pooling 
of  resources,  a  coordinating  of  plans, 
an  agreement  on  major  problems  and 
needs.  Enthusiasm  for  the  program  is 
high.  Community  support  is  grow¬ 
ing.  All  elements  of  competition  have 
been  removed  and  while  there  are 
many  headaches  ahead,  they  are  head¬ 
aches  with  a  future.  In  other  words 
the  community,  through  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  school,  sees  its  way  clear 
to  make  an  added  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
through  the  establishment  of  commu¬ 
nity  centers.  A  by-product  of  these 
community  centers  will  be  a  group  of 
citizens  more  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  education  because  they  are  having 
a  part  time  in  one  of  its  programs. 

Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  Coopera¬ 


ting  Schools  on  Intergroup  Education 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Intergroup 
relations  is  a  community  problem  of 
enough  importance  to  demand  civic 
attention.  The  “Mayor’s  Council  on 
Human  Relations”  and  the  school 
committees  in  this  area  work  closely 
together,  using  each  other’s  resources, 
deciding  which  phases  of  the  problem 
can  best  be  handled  through  the  public 
schools  and  which  through  the  city. 

These  three  examples  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  many  other  areas  in  which 
jointly  the  school  and  the  community 
are  attacking  problems.  The  Veterans’ 
Education  Committees,  Public  School 
Health  Council,  the  Uurban  League, 
the  Greater  Minneapolis  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  United  Nations  Commit¬ 
tees — representing  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Minneapolis  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  —  are  other  groups  made 
up  of  school  and  community  rep¬ 
resentatives  working  in  areas  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  total  community.  The 
Junior  Speakers  Bureau  composed  of 
high  school  youth  are  available  to 
speak  to  groups  in  the  community  on 
such  subjects  as  American  Education 
Week,  War  Loan  Drives;  etc.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  groups  assist  in  the 
educational  program  by  making  avail¬ 
able  their  materials  and  facilities  and 
by  furnishing  personnel  to  do  special 
jobs  for  the  schools,  such  as  that  done 
by  the  illuminating  engineers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  parents  are  active  in  direct 
relation  to  programs  in  individual 
school  units.  From  our  point  of  view 
this  represents  merely  a  beginning  in 
terms  of  the  direct  participation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  community  in  the 
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activities  of  the  school  program  itself. 
We  believe  that  school  systems  need 
more  and  more  to  recognize  that  the 
adult  human  resources  of  a  community 
represent  one  of  the  great  untapped 
reservoirs  available  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  enrichment  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  America. 

5.  The  personnel  of  the  school 
system  carries  a  major  share  in  enlist¬ 
ing  the  participation  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  members  of  the  community 
in  an  educational  program.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  activities,  to  develop  and  exert 
leadership,  and  to  recognize  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of  education  in 
all  their  contacts.  It  is  only  as  the 
teaching  group  develops  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  they  understand 
to  be  their  program  of  education  that 
they  are  able  to  interpret  public  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  community.  All  members 
of  the  teaching  personnel  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  feel  that,  through  appear¬ 
ances  before  P  T  A  organizations. 
Women’s  Clubs,  Labor  groups.  Service 
Clubs,  Etc.,  they  are  representing  the 
needs  of  education.  All  are  encouraged 
to  feel  it  is  their  responsibility  to  re¬ 
spond  to  such  calls.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  and  members  of  the 
professional  staff  are  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  with  all  kinds  of  community 
groups  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  program  which  is  being 
projected.  Questions  are  asked.  Opin¬ 
ions  are  exchanged.  Criticisms  are  in¬ 
vited.  We  are  careful  to  try  to  give 
the  people  a  broad  picture  of  the 
schools,  to  help  them  identify  the 


strengths  of  the  present  situation,  and 
to  understand  the  contributions  which 
are  being  made,  but  we  match  that  inr 
formation  with  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  in  terms  of  educati<Hial 
equipment,  personnel,  and  program. 
For  instance,  there  has  developed  in 
the  community  a  feeling  that  they  can 
never  have  what  they  want  for  their 
children  with  the  class  load  that  we  are 
carrying  at  the  present  time;  and  we 
are  trying  to  help  the  communi^ 
understand  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
this  problem  is  to  supply  more  teachers, 
more  classrooms,  and  that  to  do  so  will 
cost  more  money. 

In  short  we  are  working  with  every 
interest  and  level  of  community  life 
in  Minneapolis  in  the  development  of 
a  program  of  education.  We  are  taking 
the  position  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  are  only  a  little  more  re- 
sponsible  for  public  ^ucation  than  is 
the  man  on  the  street  We  believe  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  help  him 
understand  what  public  education  can 
be  like  in  America  in  1946  and  to  give 
him  a  chance  in  cooperation  with  his 
fellow  citizens  to  decide  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  be  a  part  of  that  type 
of  educational  pix^am.  We  believe 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  help  him 
understand  what  such  a  program  of 
public  education  will  cost  and  to  give 
him  a  chance  in  cooperation  with  his 
fellow  citizens  to  decide  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  pay  the  bill.  We 
think  he  will. 


The  Public’s  Part  m  the 


Teaching  0/ History 

By  C.  DeWITT  BONEY 
Principal,  Nassau  School 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


I  AM  finishing  my  twentieth  year  as 
a  teacher.  I  have  had  during  that 
time  some  exciting,  and  for  the 
most  part,  interesting  and  amusing  ex¬ 
periences.  Paramount  among  these 
are  the  days  when  the  public,  not  my 
constituency  particularly,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  becomes  excited  about 
something.  That  something  can  be  al¬ 
most  anything.  It  can  be  too  much  or 
too  little  of  phonics  as  it  once  was.  and 
can  be  again,  or  it  might  be  too  much 
or  too  little  of  athletics  as  it  seemingly 
is  every  five  years.  When  the  public 
becomes  aroused  about  an  issue,  school 
men  usually  speak  of  that  period  of 
time  as  “in  season”  for  that  particular 
issue.  Well,  it  was  “in  season”  for 
the  teaching  of  evolution  when  I  went 
out  as  a  neophyte  into  a  rural  West 
Florida  high  school  as  principal  and 
teacher  of  science.  You  will  recall 
that  these  were  the  days  when  William 
Jennings  Bryant  was  “chasing  the 
monkey  around  the  pulpit.”  An  “old 
timer”  of  my  profession,  seeing  the 
fervor  with  which  people  discussed 
this  issue,  and  knowing  that  I  some¬ 
times  made  inadvertant  steps,  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  me  a  bit  of  advice.  “De- 
Witt,”  he  said,  “go  out  and  enjoy  the 
folks  in  that  community  for  they  are 
good  people,  but  whatever  you  do, 
don’t  say  anything  about  evolution.” 
“You  mean”,  I  asked,  “that  I  am  to 


skip  the  ninth  chapter  in  the  science 
book  ?”  “O  heck”,  he  said,  “it  doesn’t 
matter  what  you  teach,  the  main  thing 
is  that  you  do  not  say  anything  about 
it.” 

We  are  passing  through  an  “in 
season”  for  the  teaching  of  American 
History.  For  the  most  part,  school 
people  have  used  the  same  old  formula 
— that  of  “laying  low”.  From  the  po¬ 
sition  that  I  occupy  which  I  must  con¬ 
fess  is  not  perched  so  that  I  can  see 
all  the  doings,  it  would  seem  that 
Dorothy  Thompson’s  statement  early 
in  the  season  that  the  discussions  and 
investigations  “will  result  in  nothing” 
is  about  correct.  Of  course,  such  pro¬ 
tagonist  as  the  New  York  Times 
which  formed  the  spearhead  of  this 
movement  can  lay  claims  to  a  few  new 
laws  passed  requiring  so  much  history 
in  this  or  the  other  school,  and  a  few 
university  presidents  can  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  that  from  now  on  their  insti¬ 
tutions  will  require  every  graduate  to 
have  had  units  in  American  History, 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  fire  has  died 
down,  and  from  the  dim  light  of  the 
embers  it  is  pretty  easy  to  see  that 
things  are  very  much  as  they  once 
were.  Of  course,  you  will  not  agree 
with  me  if  you  believe  that  schools 
have  of  late  been  out  on  a  frolic,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  them  to 
get  back  to  the  days  of  good  old  teach¬ 
ing.  That  is,  you  have  given  the  mat- 
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ter  some  thought  and  you  reallybelieve 
that  schools  should  return  to  practices 
of  25  or  30  years  ago.  Then  you  are 
probably  rejoicing  over  the  new  laws 
passed  and  the  pronouncement  of  some 
university  presidents;  you  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  some  bookmen  re¬ 
port  that  recently  many  schools  have 
ordered  “old  timy”  texts.  This  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  that  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  has  caused  some  schools  to  re¬ 
turn  to  practices  of  two  or  three 
decades  ago.  If,  however,  you  are  not 
sure  that  you  would  like  schools  to 
return  to  an  old  type  of  teaching  be¬ 
cause  you  recall  too  vividly  uninter¬ 
esting  texts,  dull  assignments,  and 
long  hours  of  drilling  yourself  upon 
facts  that  you  never  used,  and  have 
forgotten,  then  may  I  suggest  that  be¬ 
fore  you  make  up  your  mind  about  the 
matter  that  you  give  it  some  study.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  such  an  evaluation 
that  I  am  writing  this  paper. 

But  before  we  get  on  with  this  dis¬ 
cussion  I  should  think  that  vou  might 
like  to  peek  behind  the  s<^oolman’e 
stage  for  there  is  plenty  of  fun  going 
on  among  the  actors.  Some  have  not 
changed  their  practices  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  these  are  the 
wiseacres  of  today.  According  to  some 
of  them,  this  excursion  into  social 
studies  or  units  of  work  has  been  for 
naught.  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  if  these  “I  told  you  so’s” 
are  correct,  ordinary  school  people 
were  not  alone  in  this  transition.  The 
dean  of  American  Historians,  Charles 
Beard,  was  not  at  all  sure  of  the  scope 
of  history  instruction  in  1932,^  but  in 
1944  he  felt  secure  enough  about  its 
scope  to  collaborate  in  writing  a  book 
entitled  “Basic  History  of  the  United 
States.”  This  title,  and  the  prefatory 


note  in  the  book,  indicate  very  clearly 
that  he  has  lost  all  doubts  about  what 
should  be  taught  in  this  field. 

The  present  controversy  in  the  light 
of  its  immediate  history  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  would  like  to  see 
our  society  use  our  great  heritage  in¬ 
telligently.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  have  been  increasing  differences 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  teaching  of 
history.  While  it  is  impossible  to  state 
the  patterns  of  curricula  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  during  this  time,  for  they 
have  been  truly  l^on,  it  is  possible 
to  state  the  concepts  in  general  accep¬ 
tance  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  protest 
against  which  these  varied  curricula 
grew.  These  were : 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  history 
teaching  in  the  grade  school  was  to  de¬ 
velop  good  scholarship,  while  in  the 
upper  grades  of  high  school  and  in 
college  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
use  his  knowledge.  A  recent  clear 
statement  of  this  educational  psycho¬ 
logy  is  found  in  Mark  Van  Doran’s 
“Liberal  Education.” 

2.  The  method  of  teaching  was  to 
master  a  phase  of  history  at  each  grade 
level.  By  the  simple  mathematical 
principle  of  addition,  the  whole  would 
be  eventually  acquired  by  the  end  of 
the  Junior  High  School  or  in  some 
programs  by  the  end  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

3.  The  content  of  the  history 
course  was  a  bo<^  written  by  a  scholar, 
usually  a  college  professor.  Neither 
the  child  nor  the  teacher  was  to  do 
much  questioning,  except  as  it  en¬ 
hanced  the  memorizing  of  the  content 
therein. 

Those  of  us  who  had  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  history  with  such  men  u 
Dr.  Charles  McMurray  who  spent  a 
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lifetime  studying  methods  of  teaching 
history  will  remember  that  they 
pointed  out,  time  and  again,  that  these 
old  concepts  never  worked.  The  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  students  did  not  remember 
the  history  taught,  and  after  closing 
examinations,  did  not  use  the  facts  ac¬ 
quired.  Indeed,  it  was  the  failure  of 
this  type  of  history  teaching  to  develop 
a  creditable  score  in  these  two  respects 
that  caused  many  of  the  early  educa¬ 
tors  to  propound  the  belief  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  projects  would  yield  bet¬ 
ter  results.  They  never  had  data  to 
support  their  theory,  but  they  thought 
it  worth  trying.  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Murray^s  idea,  to  mention  one  of  many 
created  in  this  decade,  was  to  teach  one 
phase  of  history  very  thoroughly. 
This  knowledge  was  to  be  used 
as  a  base  from  which  the'  student 
could  make  his  deductions.  Dr. 
McMurray’s  limitation  of  the  field 
for  study  was  a  clear  indication 
of  his  belief  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  students  to  master  all  of  the 
significant  facts  of  American  His¬ 
tory.*  Furthermore,  his  method  was 
clearly  designed  to  get  students  to  use 
history  in  their  daily  living.  A  few 
schools  followed  the  lead  of  educators 
like  Dr.  McMurray  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  never  broke  with  the 
traditional  practice. 

In  the  period  between  1925  and 
1930  a  great  many  thrusts  were  made 
at  the  factual  or  encyclopedic  method 
of  teaching  history.  Facte,  such  as 
'  are  used  today  on  Quiz  programs  were 
roundedly  condemned.  A  statement 
in  1929  by  Neal  Billings  who  gave  a 
great  amount  of  thought  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  typical  of  the  type  of  think¬ 
ing  that  a  good  many  people  were 
doing  r^arding  the  new  challenge 
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that  good  history  teaching  should 
meet.  “Life  situations  in  the  social 
studies  are  not  purely  factual  situ¬ 
ations.  They  are  complicated  situ¬ 
ations  such  as  deciding  for  whom  to 
vote  in  an  election,  deciding  which 
candidate’s  policies  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  community,  with 
whom  to  sympathize  in  industrial 
strikes,  what  attitude  to  take  toward 
the  disposal  of  public  water  power 
rights,  toward  railroad  and  public 
utilities  regulation,  toward  the  civil 
war  in  China  and  the  actions  which 
our  government  takes  towards  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  so  one.  These  are 
problem  situations.  Such  situations 
require  something  very  different  from 
the  mere  memorization  of  a  few  facts, 
to  which  the  encyclopedic  treatment  of 
materials  lends  itself  and  almost  com¬ 
pels.” 

By  1930  the  new  program  had  be¬ 
gun  to  crystalize  itself.  What  did  it 
look  like?  The  encyclopedic  method 
of  teaching  had  been  pushed  aside. 
Mind  you,  it  had  not  been  eliminated 
for  there  was  still  an  effort  made  to  at 
least  introduce  children  to  a  great 
range  of  subject  matter.  But  under 
the  newer  methods,  teaching  was  to 
emphasize  generalizations.  Various 
societies,  simple  and  complex,  were 
introduced  to  show  the  child  the  im¬ 
portance  of  generalizing.  The  student 
was  required  to  do  more  than  simply 
observe  these,  he  was  required  to  learn 
them.  For  example — the  concept  that 
mankind  has  throughout  the  ages 
found  it  necessary  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interdependent  was  to  be  taught 
by  introducing  the  child  to  ever  in¬ 
creasing  complex  societies.  The  little 
child  was  to  study  a  simple  type  of 
government  such  as  the  life  of  primi¬ 
tive  man,  while  the  older  students 
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studied  more  complex  modern  day  gov¬ 
ernments  and  societies.  Various  other 
general ixations  were  taught  in  similar 
manner.  This  was  more  than  a  mere 
change  in  scheme  of  teaching.  The 
scope  of  the  subject  was  enlarged.  In¬ 
stead  of  stressing  purely  political  his¬ 
tory  as  was  once  done,  anthropology, 
sociology  and  many  other  phases  of 
our  culture  were  taught.  The  child 
was  introduced  to  something  more 
than  politics.  The  development  of 
crafts,  labor  unions,  et  cetera,  came  to 
have  a  place  in  the  program.  There 
was  also  another  change  which  no 
doubt  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
present  controversy.  Americans’  are 
great  people  for  devising  new  names 
for  new  things.  This  a  new  method, 
so  why  not  give  it  a  new  name  f  The 
new  name  was  social  studies  which 
some  people  came  to  view  with  alarm 
fifteen  years  after  it  was  christened. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  this 
scheme  would  really  work  better  than 
previous  practice,  but  its  users  thought 
it  was  worth  trying,  for  in  their  minds 
they  felt  it  could  be  no  worse  than  tra¬ 
ditional  practice.  It  is  interesting  to 
re-read  the  chapter  on  outcomes,  in 
Curriculum  Making  in  an  Elementary 
School,  published  by  the  Lincoln 
School  staff,  Columbia  University  in 
1927.  No  book  had  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  transition  from  the  history 
and  geography  teaching  to  units  of 
work  called  social  studies.  The  evi¬ 
dence  produced  by  this  staff  for  this 
change  looks  extremely  small  today,  in 
comparison  with  the  great  transition 
that  took  place.  Teachers  in  many 
schools  worked  in  after-school  hours  to 
produce  thousands  of  social  studies 
courses  of  study.  The  new  practices 
spread  throughout  the  thirties  without 
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incident.  As  late  as  1941,  when  the 
National  Council  for  Social  Studies 
made  a  report*  on  the  teaching  of 
social  studies  in  the  elementary  schools, 
these  newer  practices  were  endorsed. 
There  was  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  units  of  work  cited  as  good 
in  this  study  and  those  recommended 
by  the  Lincoln  Staff  fourteen  years 
previously.  Of  course,  at  this  time 
there  were  some  criticisms  heard  from 
the  group  led  by  Stringfellow  Barr, 
but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
these. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  throughout  this  change,  never 
more  than  half  of  the  schools  were  af¬ 
fected.  Except  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  new  textbooks,  many  schools  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  history  and  geography 
as  they  had  during  the  fifty  years  pre¬ 
viously. 

In  1942  and  1943,  the  research  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  published 
data  showing  that  history  courses  were 
not  given  in  many  schools  and  colleges 
and  furthermore,  they  showed  that 
many  hi^  school  seniors  and  college 
freshmen  were  ignorant  of  history 
facts.  Only  6%  of  7,000  college  stu¬ 
dents  could  name  the  thirteen  original 
states,  20%  knew  that  Cleveland  was 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  17%  knew  Grover 
Cleveland.  William  James  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  bandit,  brother  of  Jesse, 
cowboy,  news  commentator,  founder  of 
Jamestown,  robber,  author  of  western 
stories,  gangster,  hold-up  man,  outlaw, 
lone  cowboy.  About  half  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  students  identified  Amer¬ 
ica’s  pioneer  psychologist  as  having 
been  a  bandit  or  brother  of  Jesse.  But 
it  was  not  without  significance  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  was  known  by 
71%  of  the  students.  The  society  in 
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which  they  lived  talked  about  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  The  public  was  shocked 
by  these  results,  and  of  course,  it  had 
to  have  a  scape-goat  which  was  quickly 
found  in  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  teaching  of  history  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Little  did 
the  critics  realize  that  at  least  half  of 
the  students  who  failed  the  New  York 
Times  tests  had  never  been  taught  by 
newer  methods. 

As  the  result  of  the  New  York 
Times  survey,  The  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
organized  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Wes¬ 
ley  to  “report  on  the  teaching  and 
study  of  American  History.”  This 
committee  concluded  that  sufficient 
time  was  being  given  to  the  teaching 
of  American  History,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  for  additional  state  laws 
to  assure  the  teaching  of  history.  It 
recommended  more  pay  for  teachers 
and  better  methods  of  teacher  training. 
These  recommendations  are  commen¬ 
dable,  but  the  committee’s  work  will 
not  be  remembered  for  these  things. 
Its  notch  in  educational  history  is 
made  for  its  direct  prescription  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  taught.  It  recom¬ 
mends  dividing  American  History  in¬ 
to  periods  which  are  to  be  taught  at 
various  grade  levels.  The  middle 
grades  are  to  teach  the  whole  problem 
of  exploring  America,  and  the  Junior 
High  School  grades  are  to  teach  the 
building  of  the  nation.  The  Senior 
High  School  is  also  given  its  definite 
asignment.  While  the  committee 
praises  “problem  study”  and  the  use  of 
“current  events,”  these  kindred  mat¬ 


ters  must  not  interfere  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history. 

Will  this  Report  result  in  a  greater 
use  of  American  History  ?  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  method  advocated 
has  been  tried  without  success,  I  do 
rot  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  greater  use  of  history  by  forc¬ 
ing  those  schools  that  have  been  trying 
new  methods  to  return  to  old  prac¬ 
tices.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  least  half  of  the  students 
who  failed  on  the  New  York  Times 
tests  had  never  been  taught  by  newer 
methods. 

The  transition  that  is  taking  place 
now  in  the  teaching  of  history  is  not 
due  primarily  to  tie  Wesley  Report, 
but  may  be  attributed  to  newspaper 
publicity.  American  people  were 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  children  do 
not  know  history.  But,  why  should 
they  be  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this:  we  as  school  people  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  educate  our  constituency  in 
those  processes  of  education  that  we 
know  to  be  true.  We  know  that  a 
fact,  regardless  of  how  well  it  has 
been  mastered  at  a  given  time,  will 
wither  away  if  it  is  not  used.  Edu¬ 
cational  reformers  like  Dr.  Charles 
McMurray  saw  this  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  result  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Tests^  given  in  1928, 
1930,  1932  were  very  similar  to  those 
found  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
1943.  Indeed,  the  Carnegie  results 
were  much  more  shocking  than  those 
of  the  New  York  Times.  They 
showed  that  the  withering  of  facts  in 
the  minds  of  students  took  place  not 
only  in  the  subject  of  history,  but  in 
many  others  as  well.  Surely,  we 
should  have  told  the  people  of  these 
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results,  and  surely,  we  should  tell  the 
people  now  that  similar  tests  given  in 
1960  will  more  than  likely  yield  the 
same  results. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  solving 
this  problem  at  this  time.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  deep  and  complex.  The 
most  that  we  should  be  expected  to  do 
is  to  carve  a  notch  in  a  body  that  has 
been  growing  many  years  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  continue  many  more.  But  let 
us  pray  that  our  notch  will  be  distinct 
and  will  have  character  enough  about 
it  to  be  seen  and  respected  by  those 
who  come  later.  The  accomplishments 
of  the  current  public  interest  in  his¬ 
tory  to  date  looks  very  ephemeral. 
They  have  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  sporadically  driving  schools  back 
to  a  faulty  method  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  trend  is  harmful  or  of  no  value.  I 
am  only  saying  that  it  looks  super¬ 
ficial.  One  writer  has  suggested  to 
parents  to  investigate  their  schools  to 
see  that  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year 
of  American  History  is  required  for 
graduation.  Let  us  assume  that  pwir^ 
ehts  did  that.  What  would  they  find  ? 
Most  of  them  would  learn  if  they  do 
not  know  it  already  that  schools  ex¬ 
ceed  the  minimum  requirements  of 
that  writer.  Indeed,  the  Wesley  Re¬ 
port  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
school  need  not  spend  more  time  teach¬ 
ing  history.  It  did  ask  for  better 
teaching,  which  every  schoolman  will 
agree  is  needed.  Perhaps  these  parents 
might  remain  for  a  lesson,  and  let  us 
imagine  that  they  were  highly  pleased 
at  the  students’  attention  to  the  facts 
surrounding  the  life  of  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn.  It  is  not  inconceivable  as  all 
teachers  know,  to  assume  that  only  a 
few  months  later  only  20%  of  the 
facts  learned  regarding  that  personage 


would  be  kept,  to  use  a  percentage 
secured  by  the  New  York  Times  sur¬ 
vey. 

All  the  accomplishments  from  the 
present  controversy  to  this  d^te  have 
one  outstanding  deficiency;  they  are 
administratively  easy.  Americans  like 
to  delegate  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  check  to  see  they  are  done.  In 
the  long  run,  this  no  doubt  is  a  good 
trait,  but  in  this  particular  —  in  this 
matter  of  getting  their  children  to  use 
their  heritage  fully,  they  each  have  a 
responsibility  that  cannot  by  wholly 
delegated.  Of  what  does  this  respson- 
sibility  consist  ?  There  are  several 
things  that  adults  should  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  use  of  our  heritage. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  for 
adulte  to  know  the  limitation  of  the 
school  as  an  educational  institution.  I 
have  in  mind  good  schools,  not  poor 
ones  where  teachers  are  under-paid 
and  classes  are  crowded.  There  is  not 
much  gained  from  instruction  when 
it  runs  counter  to  the  practices  of  the 
community.  This  is  borne  out  so 
clearly  in  safety,  speech  and  racial 
programs  in  many  schools.  When  a 
school  teaches  a  child  to  cross  at  the 
corner,  and  all  members  of  his  family 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  block ;  when 
a  school  teaches  a  child  to  say,  “  I 
have  not,”  and  all  members  of  his 
community  recognize,  “aint  got”,  and 
when  a  school  teaches  a  child  a  type 
of  race  relation  that  is  not  tolerated 
by  his  home  and  his  neighbors,  that 
school  is  wasting  tax  payers  money. 
Instruction  is  most  effective  when  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the 
community.  This  is  not  to  argue  that 
the  school’s  constituency  must  have  a 
knowledge  equal  to  its  instructors — 
not  at  all.  But  the  community  should 
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mo»t  logical  and  intelligent  defender 
of  slavery  in  the  South.”*  So  let  us 
accord  to  history  its  true,  place  which 
ie  real,  but  which  should  not  over¬ 
shadow  life  as  it  really  is  today. 

No,  the  problena  is  more  than  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  one  which  shows  itself  in 
the  passing  of  laws.  We  each  have  a 
part  to  play  if  we  as  a  people  use  our 
heritage  as  we  should.  Let  us  hope 


that  we  each  accept  our  challenge  — 
also  let  us  hope  that  there  will  exist 
among  teachers  and  the  public  a 
frankness  so  that  great  issues  like  this 
can  be  discussed  with  equanimity,  and 
there  will  be  few  occasions  when 
teachers  will  need  to  hide,  and  even 
fewer  occasions  when  the  public  feel 
they  have  smelt  a  mouse  in  the  little 
red  school-house. 
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A  History  of  Bducation.  By  James 
Mulhem.  New  York.  The  Ronald  Press 
Company.  1944.  xii  and  647  pa^fes.  $4.50. 

Professor  Mulhem,  in  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  exhaustive  history  of  education, 
presents  no  mere  account  of  pedagogical 
theory  and  practice.  Rather,  his  book  is 
the  story  of  education  in  relation  to 
evolving  society.  Throughout,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  social  institutions 
and  social  thought  as  conditioning  edu¬ 
cational  thought,  practice,  and  change. 

The  volume  is  an  ideal  one  for  under¬ 
graduate  students  in  classes  in  the  history 
of  education.  Four  parts  make  up  the 
book:  Society  and  Eklucation  in  the  Pre- 
Renaissance  World;  Social  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Change  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  French  Revolution;  Social  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Change  from  the  French  Revolution 
until  Modern  Times;  the  Dawn  of  the  new 
Social  and  Educational  Era.  Dr.  Mulhem 
has  ejcamined  every  phase  of  education 
and  each  thread  of  .the  story  is  woven 
into  a  pattern  whose  design  is  that  of  a 
growing,  changing,  and  evolving  society. 
The  present  reviewer  was  delighted  with 
the  brief,  but  thorough,  treatment  given 
industrial  education  throughout  the  text. 
The  author  has  sought  the  roots  of  this 
phase  of  education  and  has  traced  them 
through  the  centuries  and  throughout  the 
world.  A  volume  like  this  should  dispel 


the  curious  notion  that  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  moribund  affair. — WnxiAM  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 

New  Careers  in  Industry.  By  John  M. 
Amiss  and  Esther  Sherman.  Whittlesey 
House.  McOraw-Hill  Book  Company.  New 
York.  1946.  xxv  and  227  pages.  $2.50. 

New  Careers  <n  Industry  presents  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  terms  some  of  the  jobs  that  are 
awaiting  young  workers,  and  some  not  so 
young  in  the  days  ahead.  The  job  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  automobile  industry  are 
the  skeleton  of  this  text.  Some  twenty- 
four  different  areas  of  work  are  included 
and  in  each  case  a  brief  description  of 
the  job  is  given  together  with  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  how  it  fits  into  the  total  picture 
of  the  particular  industry.  Following 
each  job  description,  and  in  outline  form, 
there  is  a  listing  of  the  duties  associated 
with  the  job,  working  conditions,  wages, 
qualifications,  training  required  and  avail¬ 
able,  experience  needed,  physical  demands 
cf  the  job,  aptitudes  deemed  valuable  for 
one  to  possess,  and  personal  traits  and 
habits  essential  for  success  on  the  job. 
Some  splendid  illustrations  by  Sidney  W. 
Seeley  enliven  the  text.  This  is  a  fine  book 
to  be  added  to  your  vocational  guidance 
shelf.  Although  the  text  is  primarily  for 
young  people  and  written  with  young 
readers  in  mind,  older  people  will  find  it 
very  hopeful,  too. — Wiixiam  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 


For  the  Maintenance  <?/ Peace 

By  DR  REGINA  MADDEN 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


IN  his  first  speech  after  assuming 
his  new  position,  Asst.  Secretary  of 
State,  Archibald  MacLeish,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  policy  and  the  hope  of  his 
office,  saying:  “If  the  people  of  the 
world  are  informed  about  each  other, 
their  decisions  with  relation  to  each 
other  will  be  just  decisions  .  .  .  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

If  Mr.  MacLeish  were  to  visit  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  he 
would  discover  that  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  predicated  on  his  thesis  has  al¬ 
ready  started.  He  would  find  the  pre¬ 
paredness  for  peace  work  going  full 
steam  ahead,  with  the  teachers  turn¬ 
ing  out  international  understanding, 
the  material  of  peace,  as  diligently  as 
the  war  plants  turned  out  the  material 
of  war. 

Had  he  made  a  visit  during  the 
early  part  of  the  past  winter,  he  might 
have  heard  as  he  entered  the  building 
the  echoes  of  Russian  folk-songs,  “The 
Pedlar’s  Song”  or  “Mother  Volga,” 
coming  from  the  assembly  hall  where 
the  glee-club  was  meeting.  Tracing 
the  music  to  its  source,  he  probably 
would  arrive  in  time  to  hear  the  music 
teacher  explain  the  significance  of  the 
songs,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  sung,  the  emotions  expressed  in 
them,  and  the  general  nature  of  Rus¬ 
sian  folk-music.  Around  the  hall  he 
would  see  pictures  of  Russian  com¬ 
posers,  and  beside  the  radio-victrola  a 
cabinet  of  records  of  Tchaikovsky, 
Moussorsky,  Prokofieff,  Shostakovich, 


and  other  composers  of  Russian  music. 

Leaving  the  hall  and  passing 
through  the  corridors  he  would  notice 
on  all  sides  pictures  of  examples  of 
modern  Russian  architecture,  of  Rus¬ 
sian  schools,  Russian  farms,  Russian 
playgrounds,  and  various  other  phases 
of  life  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  By  this 
time,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  asked 
the  significance  of  the  displays  and 
would  have  received  the  answer,  “Why 
this  is  ‘Understanding  Russia’  Week.” 
He  would  then  be  invited  to  visit  the 
various  school-rooms,  where  he  would 
hear  discussions  of  the  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  came  within  the 
province  of  the  class. 

The  Economic  Geography  class 
would  be  engaged  in  making  in  their 
notebooks  a  list  of  Russian  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  last  twenty  years  or 
indicating  on  outline  maps  the  re¬ 
sources  and  industries  of  the  country. 
Pictures  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the 
Ural  machine  building  plant  near 
Sverdlovsk,  of  a  spinning  mill  at  the 
Stalin  textile  combinate  in  Tashkent, 
of  a  native  of  Tadjikistan  block  print¬ 
ing  one  of  the  colorful  cotton  prints 
that  are  used  as  bedspreads  or  wall 
hangings,  of  the  fishing  boats  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  of  fox-hunters,  of  trac¬ 
tors  leaving  a  machinery  station  for 
a  day’s  work  on  a  collective  farm  in 
the  Kiev  region  of  the  Ukraine — all 
would  illustrate  Russian  industry. 
Samples  of  Russian  products  would 
appear  on  the  display  table. 
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In  the  art  studio  the  students  might 
be  listening  to  an  explanation  of  char¬ 
acteristics  of  modem  Russian  painting 
or  might  be  copying  one  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  prints  on  the  easels  around  the 
room.  Some  might  be  sketching  the 
girl  wearing  the  native  Ukrainian 
costume. 

Russian  costumes  would  be  found 
also  on  the  dolls  exhibited  in  the  school 
library  representing  the  various  racial 
elements  in  Russia.  In  the  show 
case  would  be  also  examples  of  Rus¬ 
sian  art -crafts:  a  samovar,  a  candle¬ 
stick,  a  block  print.  Around  the 
room  would  hang  pictures  of  Russian 
writers,  Chekhov,  Pushkin,  Tolstoi, 
and  the  newer  writers  such  as  Afino- 
genov,  killed  in  1941  by  a  Nazi  bomb. 
On  the  open  shelves  would  be  dis¬ 
played  books  by  Russian  writers. 
Lists  of  suggestions  for  reading  would 
be  on  the  bulletin  board.  Around  the 
tables  would  sit  the  pupils  engrossed 
in  the  literature  recommended. 

If  he  followed  these  pupils’  to  their 
English  classes,  he  would  probably 
find  them  engaged  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  they  had  learned  from 
this  reading  about  the  Russian  people. 
He  might  even  hear  a  teacher  reading 
to  her  pupil’s  from  Simonov’s  “Wait 
for  Me”: 

Wait  for  me  and  I’ll  return 
Death  itself  to  spite. 

Let  them  say  with  unconcern: 
“That  was  luck  all  right !” 

Those  not  waiting  cannot  know 
How  through  battle’s  gloom 
You  by  waiting  for  me  so 
Saved  me  from  my  doom. 

Only  you  and  I  Iteow  best 
I  survived  my  fate. 

Just  because,  unlike  the  rest. 
You  knew  how  to  wait. 


and  see  reflected  in  their  eyes  the 
awakening  realization  of  common 
bonds  of  fellow  feeling. 

If  he  happened  to  be  in  the  school 
at  the  end  of  the  period  given  over 
to  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
would  be  invited  to  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram.  There,  pupils  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  would  summarize 
what  they  had  learned  about  Russia. 
Pupils  from  the  history  classes  would 
give  the  highlights  of  Russian  History 
by  the  question  and  answer  method.  A 
pupil  from  the  agriculture  department 
would  explain  the  collective  farm 
scheme.  Merchandise  imported  from 
Russia  in  peace  time  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  displayed  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Merchandising  Course  and  the 
Russian  influence  on  American  styles 
shown  by  models. 

Behind  all  this  activity  he  would 
discern  a  motivating  desire  to  find  out 
how  the  Russian  people  act  and  what 
they  think,  and  why  they  act  and 
think  that  way.  The  result  of  the 
project,  already  observable,  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  Russia,  a  surprised 
realization  that  there  is  a  great  funda¬ 
mental  similarity  between  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  and  us,  and  an  increased 
interest  in  news  items  and  magazine 
articles  about  them.  This  in  itself 
should  give  him  hope,  for,  as  he  well 
realizes,  interest  leads  to  knowledge 
and  knowledge  in  turn  to  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy. 

The  school  is  already  beginning 
work  on  a  project  on  China,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  study  of  India,  one 
also  of  the  South  American  countries, 
and  so  on.  The  plan  calls  also  for 
talks  by  representatives  of  these 
countries  on  their  national  problems. 
This  work  is  enforced  by  a  stress  on 
the  importance  of  keeping  informed 
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on  world  aflFairs.  The  average  Amer¬ 
ican  student  is  egregiously  provincial. 
His  interest  extends  beyond  his  own 
locality  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
big  league  parks  and  Hollywood.  To 
widen  the  horizon  of  his  interests,  he 
if  now  required  to  read  the  foreign 
news  section  of  the  newspaper  as  part 
of  his  r^^lar  English  assignment. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  edi¬ 
torials  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  es¬ 
pecially  to  our  foreign  policy.  One 
of  the  stipulations  controlling  this 
type  of  assignment  is  that  the  pupil 
must  not  confine  himself  to  one  news¬ 
paper,  but  must  read  papers  that  will 
give  him  both  sides  of  controversial 
issues.  In  the  case  of  important  is¬ 
sues,  the  comments  of  all  the  im¬ 
portant  editorial  writers  and  col¬ 
umnists  are  considered  in  class.  So 
the  student  has  light  thrown  upon  the 
problem  from  as  many  different  angles 
as  possible.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to 
approximate  the  truth  of  the  situation. 


The  students  have  just  begun  to 
venture  forth  from  the  confines  of 
their  own  little  province.  The  more 
they  travel  vicariously  in  these  pro¬ 
jects,  the  more  they  will  realize  that 
the  boundaries  that  hem  a  nation  in 
and  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  out  are 
artificial  boundaries,  that  the  only  bar¬ 
riers  between  nations  are  misunder¬ 
standing  and  lack  of  understanding. 

If  this  force  for  international  under¬ 
standing  that  is  being  generated  in  the 
Hub  could  radiate  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
chances  of  war  would  be  minimized. 
There  will  be  many  movements  for 
permanent  peace  now  after  the  war, 
but  the  only  ones  that  will  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  will  be  those  that  are  built  on 
a  foundation  of  understanding,  on  the 
part  not  of  the  few  but  the  many.  And 
if  this  understanding  is  to  be  injected 
into  the  many,  it  must  be  done  in  the 
schools. 


Teaching  Freedom 

and  Responsibility 

By  JOHN  R.  P.  FRENCH 
Headmaster — Cambridge  School 
Past  President  of  Harvard  Parent-Teachers’  Association 


I  AM  convinced  that  in  our  country 
and  in  our  time  education  in  the 
schools  should  concern  itself  pro¬ 
foundly  with  two  things.  One  of 
them  is  freedom;  the  other  is  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Ours,  we  say  with  pride,  is  a  free 
country.  No  masters;  no  slaves;  no 
lords  and  ladies ;  no  humble  peasantry. 
No,  Sir !  Just  a  free  people,  conscious 
of  their  right  freely  to  make  their  own 
laws.  Our  Constitution  could  get  it¬ 
self  accepted  by  the  States  only  after 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  written 
into  it  We  believe  in  freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  worship,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  the  press. 

We  have  won  and  held  these  free¬ 
doms  only  at  great  cost.  Again  and 
again  we  have  fought  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitrary  authority,  and  for 
the  right  of  the  free  citizen  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  mind  and  his  own 
conscience.  We  want  no  Duce,  no 
Fuehrer,  no  divinely  descended  Em¬ 
peror. 

And  yet  in  our  schools,  at  least  until 
recently,  what  have  we  done  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  young  people  to  accept  this 
freedom,  and  above  all  to  use  it  respon¬ 
sibly?  Have  you  been  distressed  by 
the  irresponsible  behaviour  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  ?  Ask  yourself,  then,  what 
chances  they  have  had  in  school  to 
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learn  responsibility  by  practising  it. 
In  the  name  of  a  falsely  conceived 
discipline  we  have  surrounded  them 
with  arbitrary  authority,  with  rules 
and  regulations  they  had  no  part  in 
making.  We  give  lip  service  to  the 
old  adage  that  experience  is  the  best 
teacher  .  .  .  and  then  deny  our  young 
people  the  very  kind  of  experience 
most  likely  to  fit  them  for  the  freedom 
we  so  profoundly  believe  in. 

Surely  the  discipline  appropriate  to 
a  free  country  is  self-discipline.  Surely 
people  learn  best  what  they  practise 
most,  in  school  or  out.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  practise  in  making  free 
choices  among  possible  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  an  indispensable  part  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  know  that  seven  and  eight  and 
nine-year-olds  can  both  make  and  ad- 
minster  their  own  class-room  rules,  by 
group  discussion  under  wise  leader¬ 
ship.  I  know  that  high  school  boys 
and  girls  can  successfully  operate  a 
scheme  of  “student  government”,  un¬ 
der  faculty  leadership,  which  will  deal 
with  every  aspect  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  school  community.  There  are 
schools  in  which  these  things  are  being 
done.  I  believe  that  to  get  them  done 
in  all  schools  is  a  critical  need  of  our 
country  and  our  time. 

As  a  people,  we  have  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities  ahead  of  us.  We  are  the  rich- 
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est  and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
Our  influence  in  world  affairs  will  be 
decisive  for  a  generation,  at  least. 
That  influence  may  be  good  or  bad, 
constructive  or  merely  obstructive;  it 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  education 
for  responsibility  we  give  our  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  three 
R’s,  or  Algebra,  or  Latin.  Those 
things,  and  the  other  “subjects”,  are 
taught  with  reasonably  equal  success 
in  schools  of  many  kinds ;  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  not  my  concern.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  part  played  in 


education  by  the  home,  the  church,  the 
radio,  the  movies.  The  influence  of 
these  agencies,  though  unquestionably 
great,  is  not  easily  subject  to  control. 
What  we  as  a  body  of  citizens  can  con¬ 
trol,  if  we  care  enough  about  it,  is  the 
kind  of  education  given  in  our  public 
schools. 

I  believe  that  all  education,  public 
or  private,  should  first  and  foremost 
be  consciously  directed  toward  train¬ 
ing  our  children  and  young  people  in 
the  responsible  use  of  freedom.  In  a 
free  country,  that  seems  to  make  sense. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Teaching  With  Films.  By  George  H. 
Fern  and  Eldon  B.  Robbins.  Milwaukee, 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  1946.  xiii 
and  146  pages.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  helpful  little  book  for  all  who 
wish  to  utilize  films  as  a  teaching  aid.  It 
explains  why  instructional  film  should  be 
used,  sets  up  criteria  for  judging  a  good 
teaching  film,  and  tells  when  films  may 
most  appropriately  be  used  in  teaching 
situations.  There  are  suggestions  for 
those  who  like  to  make  their  own  films, 
and  there  is  r  trice  on  the  care,  use,  and 
storage  of  film  and  projection  equipment. 
Special  applications  are  made  to  the  fields 
of  industrial-arts  education  and  vocational- 
industrial  education. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Drums  under  the  Windows.  By  Sean 
O’Casey.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1946.  431  pages.  $4.50. 

The  turbulent  years  that  Dublin  wit¬ 
nessed  from  1900  to  the  Easter  Bebellion 
of  1916  form  the  background  for  the  third 


volume  in  Sean  O’Casey’s  autobiography. 
In  the  first  two  volumes,  I  Knock  at  the 
Door  and  Picturee  in  the  Hallway,  O’Casey 
depicts  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
3'outh.  In  Drutne  under  the  Windows, 
O’Casey  has  come  to  full  manhood  in  a 
Dublin  seething  with  discontent.  Certainly 
the  period  of  the  Irish  “troubles”  from 
1900  to  1916  has  been  told  again  and 
again.  Mr.  O’Casey,  however,  employs  a 
unique  device  in  dealing  with  the  course 
of  Irish  history.  For  the  less  familiar  as¬ 
pects,  he  employs  a  straightforward 
realistic  style ;  for  the  ver^r  familiar 
scenes  he  employs  an  expressionistic  style, 
somewhat  akin  to  that  used  so  often  by 
his  fellow  countryman,  James  Joyce. 
Throughout,  one  can  readily  see  how  the 
author  of  such  sterling  plays  as  Juno  and 
the  Payeock  and  The  Plough  and  the  Stare 
actually  lived  with  the  characters  who 
make  his  plays  so  real.  Drume  under  the 
Windotce  is  often  dull,  but  its  highlights 
are  so  brilliant  that  the  reader  is  well  re¬ 
paid  for  his  time  in  reading  this  book. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Whitehead’s  Discussion 

of  Education 

By  A.  H.  JOHNSON 
Dept  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London 


Alfred  North  whitehead’s  dis- 
^cussion  of  education  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  sustained  bril¬ 
liance  of  utterance,  free  from  the 
shroud  of  technical  verbage  which  fre¬ 
quently  obscures  his  important  in¬ 
sights  in  other  fields.  His  destructive 
criticisms  of  the  goal  and  techniques 
of  traditional  education  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  constructive  criticisms,  both 
general  and  specific.  They  constitute 
a  most  valuable  set  of  data  for  use  in 
the  contemporary  consideration  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education. 

Whitehead  is  eminently  fitted  to 
grapple  effectively  with  crucial  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  He  grew  up  in  a 
family  which  was  vitally  interested  in 
education.  His  grandfather  and 
father  were  successively  head  of  a 
private  school  in  Ramsgate.,  England. 
One  brother  was  a  tutor  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  another  brother  was 
master  at  an  ancient  school.  White- 
head,  in  his  brief  autobiography, 
points  out  that  his  boyhood  environ¬ 
ment  further  stimulated  his  interest  in 
education  because  influential  men  in 
this  field,  both  clergy  and  lay,  fre¬ 
quently  visited  his  home.  Also  there 
were  numerous  scenes  of  historical  in¬ 
terest  round  about  him.' 

Sherborne  School  at  which  he  fitted 
himself  for  entrance  to  Cambridge  pro¬ 


vided  the  typical  classical  education  of 
the  period,  an  education  designed  to 
train  a  boy  to  “serve  God  in  Church 
and  State”.  The  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  was  supplemented  by 
“some  mathematics,  very  well  taught, 
some  science  and  some  French,  both 
very  badly  taught ;  also  s<Mne  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  which  were  the  worst 
feature  of  all.  To  this  day  I  cannot 
read  King  Lear,  having  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  studying  it  at  school.”*  As 
head  boy,  Whitehead  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  school  discipline  outside 
the  classroom.  He  was  also  a  leader 
in  sports. 

Whitehead  discovered  at  Cambridge 
University  that  lectures  need  not  be 
regarded  as  possessing  exclusive  im¬ 
portance.  He  states  that  during  his 
undergraduate  days  he  attended  only 
lectures  in  mathematics.  “I  never 
went  inside  another  lecture  room.  But 
the  lectures  were  only  one  side  of  the 
education.  The  missing  portions  were 
supplied  by  incessant  conversation, 
with  our  friends,  undergraduates,  or 
members  of  the  staff.  This  started 
with  dinner  at  about  six  or  seven,  and 
went  on  till  about  10  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  stopping  sometimes  earlier 
and  sometimes  later.  In  my  own  case, 
there  would  then  follow  two  or  three 
hours’  work  at  mathematics.  Groups 


1  A.  N.  WThitehead,  Autobiographical  Notes.  The  Philosophy  Of  Alfred  North  Whitehead. 
(P.  A.  Schilpp,  EJd.),  Northwestern  University  Pi^s,  Evanston,  1941. 

S  A.  N.  Whitehead.  The  EducaUon  of  an  BnsUshman.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  VoL  188,  p.  197. 
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of  friends  were  not  created  by  identity 
of  subjects  for  study.  We  all  came 
from  the  same  sort  of  school,  with  the 
same  sort  of  previous  training.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  everything — politics,  religion, 
philosophy,  literature — with  a  bias  to¬ 
ward  literature.”*  Despite  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  nlethod  of  education, 
Whitehead  admits  that  its  success  was 
dependent  on  special  circumstances 
and  it  was  very  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tions  to  life. 

After  graduation  Whitehead  re¬ 
mained  at  Cambridge  for  twenty-five 
years,  as  tutor  or  senior  lecturer,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  study  of  the  topics  above 
mentioned.  There  is  an  additional 
source  of  wisdom  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  with  characteristic  charm.  “My 
wife’s  ....  vivid  life  has  taught  me 
that  beauty,  moral  and  aesthetic,  is  the 
aim  of  existence;  and  that  kindness, 
and  love,  and  artistic  satisfaction  are 
among  its  modes  of  attainment.”* 

In  1910  Whitehead  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  shortly  after  joined  the 
faculty  of  University  College.  Later 
he  became  Professor  at  The  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology. 
During  his  London  years  he  had  many 
administrative  duties  connected  with 
the  supervision  of  London  education. 
University  and  technological.  In 
1924  came  the  appointment  to  Har¬ 
vard  and  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
further  experience  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  education. 

In  all  these  varied  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity,  Whitehead  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  education 
is  to  stimulate  and  guide  self-develop¬ 
ment. 

This  then,  is  the  rich  and  complex 

t  Autoblocmphlcal  Notea,  p.  T. 

4  Autoblocraphieal  Notea.  p.  t. 


background  of  experience  which  nour¬ 
ishes  Whitehead’s  insists  in  the  realm 
of  education. 

The  following  discussion  of  White¬ 
head’s  philosophy  of  education  in¬ 
volves  numerous  quotations  from  his 
writings.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
make  extensive  use  of  quotations  for 
several  reasons,  (a)  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  information.  The  Aims  of 
Educaiion,  is  not  readily  available. 

(b)  His  comments  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  are  scattered  through  many  books 
and  some  of  them  are  frequently  over¬ 
looked.  It  therefore  seemed  worthwhile 
to  collect  these  various  comments  and 
present  them  in  systematic  fashion. 

(c)  The  main  justification  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  quotations  is  that  the 
exact  meaning  and  flavor  of  White¬ 
head’s  work  in  education  can  not  be 
conveyed  by  attempts  at  second-hand 
restatement  of  his  uniquely  vivid  and 
effective  exposition. 

Criticisms  of  Traditional  Education 

Few  men  have  excelled  Whitehead 
in  his  ability  to  expose  inadequacies  in 
educational  presupposition  and  proce¬ 
dure.  His  comments  are  based  on 
penetrating  insight  and  are  charao- 
teriaed  by  a  humorously  acidic  direct¬ 
ness  of  expression.  Underlying  his 
work  is  an  unshakable  belief  in  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education. 
“When  one  considers  ....  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  question  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  young,  the  broken 
lives,  the  defeated  hopes,  the  national 
failures,  which  result  from  the  frivo¬ 
lous  inertia  with  which  it  is  treated,  it 
is  difficult  to  restrain  within  oneself  a 
savage  rage.  In  the  conditions  of 
modem  life  the  rule  is  absolute,  the 
race  which  does  not  value  trained  in- 
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telligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not 
all  your  wit,  nor  all  your  victories  on 
land  or  at  sea,  can  move  back  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  fate.”® 

Whitehead  agrees  with  Dewey  in 
denoimcing  inert  ideas.  “I  do  not 
share  this  reverence  for  knowledge  as 
such.  It  all  depends  on  who  has  the 
knowledge  and  what  he  does  with  it. — 
A  merely  well  informed  man  is  the 
most  useless  bore  on  God’s  earth.  What 
we  should  aim  at  producing  is  men 
who  possess  both  culture  and  expert 
knowledge  in  some  special  direction. — 
There  is  only  one  subject  matter  for 
education,  and  that  is  Life  in  all  its 
manifestations.  Instead  of  this  sin¬ 
gle  unity,  we  offer  children  Algebra, 
from  which  nothing  follows;  Geome¬ 
try,  from  which  nothing  follows; 
Science,  from  which  nothing  follows; 
History,  from  which  nothing  follows; 
a  Couple  of  Languages,  never  mas¬ 
tered;  and  lastly,  most  dready  of  all, 
Literature.”* 

The  demon  of  dogmcUism  is  also  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  whip  lash  of  Whitehead’s 
criticism.  “The  history  of  thought  is 
a  tragic  mixture  of  vibrant  disclosure 
and  deadening  closure.  The  sense  of 
penetration  is  lost  in  the  certainty  of 
completed  knowledge.  This  dogma¬ 
tism  is  the  anti-Christ  of  learning.”^ 
It  is  aptly  pointed  out  that  frequently 
men  who  have  led  an  intellectual  revo¬ 
lution  against  inert  ideas  and  their 
dogmatic  retention,  have,  in  their  turn 
set  up  a  new  dogmatism.  White¬ 
head’s  opposition  to  dogmatism  is 
based  on  a  conviction  expreeseol  in 
rather  extreme  form  in  the  following 


statement :  “The  field  of  acquirement 
is  large,  and  the  individual  so  fleeting 
and  so  fragmentary :  classical  scholars, 
scientists,  headmasters  are  alike  igno¬ 
ramuses.”* 

Whitehead,  as  has  been  noted,  re¬ 
ceived  a  classical  education  at  Sher¬ 
borne  School.  He  gives  evidence  of 
having  appreciated  the  good  points  of 
this  type  of  intellectual  envir*>nment. 
It  is  interesting,  then,  to  note  his  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  classical  edacor 
tion.  “The  Greeks  and  Romans  at 
their  best  period  have  been  taken  as 
the  standard  of  civilization.  We  have 
aimed  at  reproducing  the  excellencies 
of  these  societies-preferably  the  society 
of  Athens  in  its  prime.  These  stand¬ 
ards  have  served  the  Western  races 
well.  But  the  procedure  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  is  backward  looking, 
and  it  is  limited  to  one  type  of  social 
excellence.  Today  the  world  is  pass¬ 
ing  into  a  new  stage  of  its  existence. 
New  knowledge,  and  new  technologies 
have  altered  the  proportions  of  things. 
The  particular  example  of  an  ancient 
society  sets  too  static  an  ideal,  and 
neglects  the  whole  range  of  opportun¬ 
ity.  It  is  really  not  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  the  best  that  has  been  said 
and  done  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
result  is  static,  repressive,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  decadent  habit  of  mind.  Also 
I  suggest  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  not  backward  looking,  or  static. 
CJompared  to  their  neighbours,  they 
were  singularly  unhistorical.  They 
were  speculative,  adventurous,  eager 
for  novelty.  The  most  un-Greek  thing 
that  we  can  do  is  to  copy  the  Greeks. 
For  emphatically  they  were  not  copy^ 

Williams  and  Norgate,  London,  1929.  p.  22. 


5  A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education, 

Hereafter  this  bok  will  be  referred  to  as  “A.E.” 

6  A.E.  pp.  49:  1;  10. 

7  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Modes  of  Thought,  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York,  1928,  p.  81.  Here¬ 
after  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  "M.T.” 

8  A.E.  p.  78. 
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ists.”*  The  basic  idea  in  this  passage 
has  also  been  expressed  more  briefly 
and  vigorously  in  these  words :  “Noth¬ 
ing  does  more  harm  in  unnerving  men 
for  their  duties  in  the  present,  than 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  points  of 
excellence  in  the  past  as  compared 
with  the  average  failure  of  the  present 
day.”*®  A  somewhat  boisterous,  blun- 
derbus,  type  of  critcism  is  expressed  in 
a  vivid  “fish  analogy”.  “Knowledge 
does  not  keep  any  better  than  fish. 
You  may  be  dealing  with  knowledge  of 
the  old  species,  with  some  old  truth; 
but  somehow  or  other  it  must  come  to 
the  students,  as  it  were,  just  drawn 
out  of  the  sea  and  with  the  freshness 
of  its  immediate  importance.”**  .... 
Thus  Whitehead  argues  that  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  is  oj)en  to  serious  objection  be¬ 
cause  it  concentrates  on  too  narrrow  a 
range  of  experience  and  is  backward 
looking.  There  is  a  further  objection. 
It  is  that  much  of  the  detail  of  ancient 
knowledge  was  mistaken.  Uncritical 
acceptance  of  it  is  disastrous.  De¬ 
spite  these  criticisms  Whitehead  is 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  “the 
debt  of  Europe  to  Greece  is  beyond 
words  to  express.”**  Their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Art,  Philosophy  and  Politics 
are  an  enduring  source  of  ideals  for 
modem  man.  Yet,  to  repeat,  the 
grave  danger  lies  in  “the  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  details  which 


are  now  irrelevant  and  the  main  prin¬ 
ciples  which  urge  forward  human 
existence,  ever  renewing  their  vitality 
by  incarnation  in  novel  detail.”**  ** 
Whitehead’s  recc^ition  of  the  par¬ 
tial  nature  of  classical  and  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  tendency  to  discourage 
interest  in  concrete  human  problems, 
and  a  life  of  vigorous  activity,  does  not 
produce  an  uncritical  respect  for  wide- 
ranging  practically  minded  science. 
He  denounces  the  prevalent  modem 
opinion  that  since  the  realms  of  re¬ 
ligion,  morality  and  art  manifest  so 
much  disagreement,  therefore  they 
should  be  disregarded  and  all  atten¬ 
tion  concentrated  on  (the  more  stable 
generalities  of)  science.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  such  a  procedure  produces  a 
ridiculous  and  obnoxious  myopia.  The 
findings  of  science  are  important  — 
yes,  but  not  all  important.  “The  con¬ 
centration  of  attention  upon  matter  of 
fact  is  the  supremacy  of  the  desert. 
....  Unfortunately  for  this  smug 
endeavor  to  view  the  Universe  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  common  place,  the 
impact  of  aesthetic,  religious  and 
moral  motives  is  inescapable.”*®  Thus 
it  is  Whitehead’s  opinion  that  scien¬ 
tific  devotion  to  clear  cut  data  care¬ 
fully  measured,  the  results  expressed 
in  general  terms  or  formulae,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  indeed;  but,  some  important 
data  are  vague  and  difficult  to  grasp, 
some  data  defy  accurate  measurement, 


9  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas.  Cambrtdae  University  Press,  1983,  pp.  352>S. 
Hereafter  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  “A.I."  In  Ironic  vein  Whitehead  suggests  that  the 
modem  man  most  likely  to  be  happy  In  ancient  Greece  Is  not  the  Oxford  scholar  but  rather  a 
professional  heavy-weight  boxer.  If  both  characters  made  the  time  Journey  backward  the 
schoUu*  would  be  put  to  work  writing  an  ode  on  boxing.  In  any  case  Whitehead  suggests  that 
It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  recreate  any  ancient  state  of  mind  or  culture.  ‘*There  can  be  no 
nearer  approximation  than  that  which  a  masquerade  bears  to  real  life."  (See  Science  and  the 
Modern  Worid,  pp.  200.  294.) 

10  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Science  And  The  Modem  World,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1929, 
p.  294.  Hereafter  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  "S.M.W." 

11  A.  E.  p.  147.  See  also  p.  117. 

12  M.T.  p.  <2. 

II  A.  N.  Whitehead.  The  Study  Of  The  Past— Its  Uses  And  Its  Dangers,  Harvard  Business 
Review,  Vol.  11.  p.  486. 

14  Whitehead’s  crlUcal  comments  concerning  classical  education  are  repeated  with  reference 
to  the  more  extensive  programme  of  se-called  "liberal  education".  (See  A.E.  pp.  70-4). 

16  M.  T.  p.  26. 
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in  some  casea  cool  impersonality  pre-  inadequacy  of  the  attempted  exprea- 
vents  the  discovery  of  truth,  some  sion.  Thus  Whitehead  is  reminding 
facts  are  so  individual  that  they  do  not  us  that  all  knowledge  is  not  available 
really  fit  in  under  general  state-  for  distribution  in  neat  little  preserva- 
ments.*®  tive  word  capsules,  —  to  be  taken  in 

According  to  Whitehead,  one  of  the  standard  doses, 
fundamental  errors  underlying  educa-  All  through  our  present  educational 
tional  procedure  is  the  conviction  that  system  we  find  evidence  of  another 
all  basic  human  ideas  are  adequately  danger  which  is  involved  in  the  use  of 
expressible  in  words.  He  is  perhaps  words.  There  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
extreme  when  he  suggests  that  “Ian-  centrate  on  words  and  disr^ard  the 
guage  ....  is  always  ambiguous  as  things  to  which  the  words  refer, 
to  the  exact  proposition  which  it  in-  Whitehead  expresses  it  thus :  “In  the 
dicates.  Spoken  language  is  merely  a  Garden  of  Eden  Adam  saw  the  ani- 
series  of  squeaks.”^’  What  he  really  mals  before  he  named  them:  in  the 
means  is:  “A  language  is  not  a  uni-  traditional  system,  children  named  the 
versal  mode  of  expressing  all  ideas  animals  before  they  saw  them.”'* 
whatsoever.  It  is  a  limited  mode  of  ex-  This  excessive  regard  for  words  is  re¬ 
pressing  such  ideas  as  have  been  fre-  sponsible  for  the  essentially  bookish 
queiitly  entertained,  and  urgently  and  second  hand  nature  of  much  of  our 
needed,  by  the  group  of  human  beings  so-called  knowledge.  “What  the  learned 
who  developed  that  mode  of  speech.  It  world  tends  to  offer  is  one  second-hand 
is  only  during  a  comparatively  short  scrap  of  information  illustrating  ideas 
period  of  human  history  that  there  has  derived  from  another  second-hand 
existed  any  language  with  an  adequate  scrap  of  information.  The  second 
stock  of  general  terms.  Such  general  handedness  of  the  learned  world  is  the 
terms  require  a  permanent  literature  secret  of  its  mediocrity.  It  is  tame 
to  define  them  by  their  mode  of  em-  because  it  has  never  been  scared  by 
ployment.”'*  facts.”*® 

Whitehead  provides  several  illus-  On  the  basis  of  his  long  and  varied 
trations  of  the  fact  that  ideas,  impor-  University  experiences  Whitehead 
tant  ideas,  may  be  present  in  our  levels  serious  charges.  For  example, 
minds  yet  we  are  unable  to  verbalize  he  states:  “In  my  own  work  at  uni- 
them.  The  notion  of  irrational  num-  versities  I  have  been  much  struck  by 
ber  and  the  ideas  involved  in  dif-  the  paralysis  of  thought  induced  in 
ferential  calculus,  were  not  verbalized  pupils  by  the  aimless  accumulation  of 
for  years  after  they  were  thought  precise  knowledge,  inert  and  un- 
about.  A  more  obvious  illustration  of  utilized.”*'  There  is  a  subtle  but  ef- 
this  point  is  the  experience  which  fective  irony  manifest  in  the  remark 
everyone  has  had  of  trying  to  express  that  “the  fading  of  ideals  is  sad  evi- 
an  idea  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  dence  of  the  defeat  of  human  en- 

16  See  M.T.  pp.  40-1. 

17  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  The  IfacmIUan  Co.,  New  York.  19S9,  p.  403.  Here¬ 
after  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  "P.R”. 

18  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Religion  In  The  Making,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1036,  p.  34. 

Hereafter  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  • 

19  S.M.W.  p.  286. 

20  A.E.  p.  79. 

21  A.E.  p.  68. 
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deavor.  In  the  schools  of  antiquity 
philosophers  aspired  to  impart  wis¬ 
dom,  in  modem  colleges  our  humbler 
aim  is  to  teach  subjects.”**  The 
paralysis  produced  by  the  presentation 
of  many  facts  which  do  not  interest  the 
student  is  furthered  by  the  tenden<^ 
in  many  Universities  to  frown  upon 
novelty  of  view  or  procedure.  The 
frown  is  frequently  supplemented  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  discipline. 

Another  criticism  which  Whitehead 
levels  at  our  present  University  as¬ 
tern  is  that  training  is  too  specialized. 
Skill  is  achieved  with  a  limited  field 
but  interest  in  other  fields  is  stifled. 
“Thus  in  the  modem  world,  the  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  medieval  learned  class 
has  been  replaced  by  a  celibacy  of  the 
intellect  which  is  divorced  from  the 
concrete  contemplation  of  the  complete 

facts . The  dangers  arising 

from  this  aspect  of  professionalism  are 
great,  particularly  in  our  democratic 
societies.  The  directive  force  of  rea¬ 
son  is  weakened.  The  leading  intel¬ 
lects  lack  balance.  They  see  this  set 
of  circumstances,  or  that  set ;  but  not 
both  sets  together.  The  task  of  co¬ 
ordination  is  left  to  those  who  lack 
either  the  force  or  the  character  to 
succeed  in  some  definite  career.”** 

One  of  the  more  objectionable  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  myopic  timidity  on 
the  part  of  professional  scholarship  is 
produced  by  some  of  the  so-called 
“logical  j)ositivists”.  They  shackle 
reason  to  the  ball  and  chain  of  bare 
sensa  and  tautology  thereby  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent  reason  from  wandering 
into  other  fields  of  experience.  They 
claim  that  animal  faith  or  religious 


mysticism  must  replace  reason  when' 
one  is  dealing  with  most  pressing 
human  problems.** 

Whitehead  is  well  aware  that 
fessors  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  a  University.  He  remarks  <m 
the  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  men, 
and  incidently  critizes  certain  common 
techniques  of  selections.  “Nothing  it 
more  difficult  than  to  distinguish  be-; 
tween  a  loud  voice  and  vigor,  or  a  flow! 
of  words  and  originality,  or  mental  in-' 
stability  and  genius ;  or  a  big  bo<^ 
and  fruitful  learning.  Also  the  work  ; 
requires  dependable  men.  But  if  yon 
are  swayed  too  heavily  by  this  admira¬ 
ble  excellence,  you  will  gather  a  . 
faculty  which  can  be  depended  upon 
for  being  commonplace.”*®  There  it 
an  effective  criticism  of  academic  pom¬ 
posity  and  inertia  in  Whitehead’s 
brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  “it 
should  be  the  chief  aim  of  a  university 
professor  to  exhibit  himself  in  his  own 
true  character — that  is,  as  an  ignorant 
man  thinking,  actively  utilizing  hit 
small  share  of  knowledge.”** 

The  preceding  discussion  deals  with 
only  one  phase  of  Whitehead’s  treats 
ment  of  education,  —  his  criticism  of 
existing  ideals  and  techniques.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  consider  his  opinimi 
concerning,  (a)  the  nature  and  (b) 
the  value  of  education. 

Education 

“Education  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
art  of  the  utilization  of  knowledge.”*^ 
An  educated  person  has  “a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  art  of  life ;  —  by  the  art  of 
life  I  mean  the  most  complete  achieve¬ 
ment  of  varied  activity  expressing  the 


23  A.E.  p.  46. 

23  8.1I.W'.  p.  283. 

24  See  A.  I.  p.  161. 

26  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Harvard:  The  Future,  Th#  Atlantic  Monthly,  VoL  168,  p.  288.  Here¬ 
after  this  article  will  be  referred  to  as  "Harvard”. 

28  A.E.  p.  68. 
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potentialities  of  that  living  creature  in 
the  face  of  its  actual  environment.”** 
Whitehead  suggests  that  education  is 
analagous  to  the  assimilation  of  food 
bv  a  living  organism.  In  a  sense, 
“the  essence  of  education  is  that  it  be 
religions.”**  This  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  statement  is  Whitehead’s  way  of 
pointing  out  that  knowledge  involves 
responsibility  and  duty,  —  the  duty 
to  use  available  knowledge  for  the 
solving  of  human  problems.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  reverence  is  present  when  we 
recognire  that  the  present  bears  unmis¬ 
takably  the  weight  of  the  past,  further, 
the  present  is  the  growing  foundation 
of  the  future.  Thus  we  should  rever¬ 
ence  (respect  the  importance  of)  the 
facts  which  are  observed  in  the  course 
of  (a  properly  directed)  education. 

Whitehead  supplements  these  gen¬ 
eral  attempts  at  definition  by  more 
specific  suggestions.  His  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  civilized 
man  indicates,  in  part,  what  he  means 
by  education.  The  civilized,  or  edu¬ 
cated,  man  is  one  “who  surveys  the 
world  with  some  large  generality  of 
understanding.”*®  Because  of  his 
range  of  knowledge  he  is  endued  with 
a  spirit  of  critical  discontent  with  the 
comfortable  restrictions  of  the  status 
quo.  His  glimpses  of  ideal  perfec¬ 
tions  make  him  aware  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  his  environment.  This  gen¬ 
erality  of  understanding  and  concern 
for  ideals  depersonalizes  a  man,  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
exclusively  private  interests  to  the 
cause  of  the  realization  of  ultimate 

28  A.E.  p.  <1. 

28  A.E.  p.  23. 

31  8«e  A.I.  p.  371;  A.E.  p.  8. 

32  A.E.  p.  18. 

33  A.E.  p.  18. 


ideals.  The  educated  man  is  also  char¬ 
acterized  by  controlled  curiosity,  ma¬ 
ture  and  sane  judgment,  the  power  of 
mastering  a  complicated  tangle  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  ability  to  use  theory 
in  giving  foresight  in  special  cases.*' 
Whatever  the  special  field  of  study,  all 
educational  activities  should  impart 
“an  intimate  sense  for  the  power  of 
ideas,  for  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  for 
the  structure  of  ideas,  together  with  a 
particular  body  of  knowledge  which 
has  peculiar  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
being  possessing  it.”**  The  educated 
man  has  “a  sense  of  greatness.”  He 
knows  the  difference  between  what  is 
important  and  what  is  unimportant. 
One  of  the  great  achievements  of  an 
educated  person  is  “style”.  By  style 
Whitehead  does  not  mean  slavish  de¬ 
votion  to  the  arbitrary  and  ever  chang¬ 
ing  dictates  of  some  self-appointed 
dictator  in  the  realm  of  society  or  mer¬ 
chandising.  Style  is  “an  aesthetic 
sense,  based  on  admiration  for  the  di¬ 
rect  attainment  of  a  foreseen  end,  sim¬ 
ply  and  without  waste.”**  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  person  who  possesses  style  are 
characterized  by  attainment  and  re¬ 
straint. 

An  Adequate  Education 

Turning  now  to  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  nature  of  a  really 
adequate  education,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Whitehead  advocates  a  literary 
curriculum,  a  scientific  curriculum 
and  a  technical  curriculum.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  should  acquire  all  three  types  of 
knowledge,  with  varying  degrees  of 
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emphasis  depending  on  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  students.  Whitehead 
continually  emphasizes  the  point  that 
no  one  of  these  branches  of  education 
is  adequate  in  itself,  as  an  education 
for  lifa  However  he  warns  against  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture  of  these 
three  curricula.  These  subject  mat¬ 
ters  must  be  coordinated  and  inter¬ 
fused  if  education  is  to  be  genuinely 
eflPective. 

A  literary  education  provides  a 
study  of  language  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  language  as  the  record  of  high 
achievement  in  human  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion.  “A  scientific  education  is  prim¬ 
arily  a  training  in  the  art  of  observing 
natural  phenomena,  and  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  deduction  of  laws  concerning 
the  sequence  of  such  phenomena.”** 
“A  technical  education  is  in  the  main 
a  training  in  the  art  of  utilizing  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  manufacture  of  material 
products.”**  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
aesthetic  activity  may  be  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  any  or  all  of  these  three  types 
of  educational  activity. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  from  the 
foregoing  comments  that  Whitehead  is 
in  the  tradition  of  those  who  claim 
that  knowledge  must  be  useful.  His 
criticism  of  “inert  ideas”  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
by  “useful”  he  does  not  mean  knowl¬ 
edge  pertaining  only  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  environment  or  the 
satisfaction  of  needs  which  we  share 
with  the  lower  animals.  “By  utilizing 
an  idea,  I  mean  relating  it  to  that 
stream,  composed  of  sense  perceptions, 

S4  A.E.  p.  76. 

86  A.E.  p.  77. 

86  A.E.  p.  4. 

87  M.T.  p.  288.  See  also  Harvard  p.  261. 

88  Harvard  p.  269. 


feelings,  hopes,  desires  and  of  mental 
activities  adjusting  thought  to  thought, 
which  forms  our  life.”** 

In  view  of  Whitehead’s  career  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  he  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  education  on 
the  University  level.  His  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  this  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  indicated  by  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  :  “The  task  of  a  Uuniversity  is 
a  creation  of  the  future,  so  far  as  ra¬ 
tional  thought,  and  civilized  modes  of 
appreciation,  can  effect  the  issue.”*^ 
Whitehead  contends  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  replaced  the  Church  as  the 
chief  civilizing  agency.  He  suggests 
that  the  process  of  civilizing  involves 
“the  discovery,  the  understanding,  and 
the  exposition,  of  the  possible  harmony 
of  diverse  things,  involving  and  excit¬ 
ing  every  mode  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.”**  The  reference  to  the  “excit¬ 
ing”  or  arousing  of  human  beings  as 
being  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a 
University  is  developed  in  a  striking 
fashion  in  The  Aims  of  Education. 
“The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  that 
those  who  are  imaginative  have  but 
slight  experience,  and  those  who  are 
experienced  have  feeble  imaginations. 
Fools  act  on'  imagination  without 
knowledge ;  pedants  act  on  knowledge 
without  imagination.  ^The  task  of  a 
university  is  to  weld  together  imagina¬ 
tion  and  experience . This  at¬ 

mosphere  of  excitement,  arising  from 
imaginative  consideration,  transforms 
knowledge.  A  fact  is  no  longer  a  bare 
fact:  it  is  invested  with  all  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  no  longer  a  burden  on 
the  memory;  it  is  energizing  as  the 
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poet  of  our  dreams,  and  as  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  our  purposes.”** 

The  Value  of  Education 

Whitehead’s  comments  concerning 
the  value  of  education  are  vigorously 
expressed-  In  his  opinion  the  good 
life  is  the  educated  or  civilized  life. 
Further  he  agrees  with  Aristotle  that 
men  by  nature  desire  to  know.  “Af¬ 
ter  all,  it  is  the  blunt  truth  that  we 
want.  The  final  contentment  of  our 
aims  requires  something  more  than 
vulgar  substitutes,  or  subtle  evasions, 

however  delicate . Apart  from 

blunt  truth,  our  lives  sink  decadently 
amid  the  perfume  of  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions.”^* 

Whitehead’s  eulc^y  of  trained  in¬ 
telligence  has  already  been  noted. 
The  atomic  bomb  illustrates  his  point 
with  unmistakable  clarity.  Apart 
from  trained  intelligence,  heroism,  wit 
and  social  charm  are  unimportant 
baubles. 

With  characteristic  skill  Whitehead 
provides  a  brief  statement  of  the  value 
of  a  study  of  mathematics.  “Through 
and  through  the  world  is  infected  with 
quantity.  To  talk  sense,  is  to  talk  in 
quantities.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  a 
nation  is  large,  —  How  large?  It  is 
no  use  saying  that  radium  is  scarce,  — 
How  scarce  ?  You  cannot  evade  quan¬ 
tity.  You  may  fly  to  poetry  and 
music,  and  quantity  and  number  will 


face  you  in  your  rhythms  and  your 
octaves.  Elegant  intellects  which  de¬ 
spise  the  theory  of  quantity  are  but 
half  developed-”^* 

A  literary  education  has  value  in 
that  it  provides  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  diversity  of  interests  and  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  relaxation.  From  this 
point  of  view  art  and  literature  are 
an  important  basis  for  physical  and 
mental  health.  However,  Whitehead’s 
main  argument  with  reference  to  this 
type  of  education  is  that  “art  and 
literature  have  not  merely  an  indi¬ 
rect  effect  on  the  main  energies  of  life. 
Directly,  they  give  vision.  The 
world  spreads  wide  beyond  the  deliv¬ 
erances  of  material  sense,  with  subtle¬ 
ties  of  reaction  and  with  pulses  of  emo¬ 
tion.  Vision  is  the  necessary  ante¬ 
cedent  to  control  and  to  direction.”** 
The  tremendous  influence  which  ideas 
exert  in  arousing  and  directing  human 
behavior  is  skillfully  sketched  by 
Whitehead.  His  general  point  of  view 
may  be  summarized  thus:  “The  sort 
of  ideas  we  attend  to,  and  the  sort  of 
ideas  which  we  push  into  the  negligi¬ 
ble  background,  govern  our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  control  of  behavior.  As  we 
think,  we  live.  This  is  why  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  philosophic  ideas  is  more  than 
a  specialist  study.  It  moulds  our 
type  of  civilization.”**  The  first  part 
of  Adventures  of  Ideas  is  an  impress 


S»  A.B.  pp.  140;  189. 

40  'Whitehead’s  deep  interest  in  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  his  penetratins  inslsht 
into  the  scope  of  an  adequate  University  course  in  Business  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  course 
of  his  general  discussion  of  "Universities  and  their  Function".  For  example  he  points  out  that 
"Today  business  organisation  requires  an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  psychoiogies  of  populations 
engag^  in  differing  modes  of  occupation . It  requires  an  imaginative  grasp  of  the  inter¬ 

locking  interests  of  great  organisations,  and  of  the  reacUons  of  the  whoie  compiex  to  any 
change  in  one  of  its  elements.  It  requires  an  imaginative  understanding  of  the  laws  of  poliUcal 
economy  ....  the  habits  of  government  ....  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  evoke  loyalty  of  service.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of 
the  laws  of  fatigue,  and  of  the  conditions  of  sustained  reliability . It  requires  that  dis¬ 

cipline  of  character  which  can  say  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’  to  other  men,  not  by  reason  of  blind  obstinacy, 
but  with  firmness  derived  from  a  conscious  evaluation  of  relevant  alternatives.”  (A.  B.  pp.  141-2) 
141-2). 

41  A.I.  p.  821. 

42  A.B.  pp.  11-2. 

48  A.B.  p.  91. 

44  M.T.  p.  87. 
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sively  comprehensive  and  detailed  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  moral 
idea  of  “the  greatness  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.”^® 

EducationcU  Techniques 

The  preceding  discussion  has  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  Whitehead’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
education.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
examine  his  outline  of  the  techniques 
by  which  this  type  of  education  may  be 
achieved. 

Whitehead  begins  by  emphasizing 
the  truism  that  the  various  subjects 
and  modes  of  study  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  students  only  when  they  have 
reached  the  proper  stage  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  He  contends  that  there  are 
three  distinguishable  stages  or  cycles 
of  mental  growth;  (1)  The  Stage  of 
Romance,  from  birth  up  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen;  (2)  The  Stage  of  Pre¬ 
cision,  —  from  fourteen  to  eighteen; 
(3)  The  Stage  of  Generalization,  — 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  “The 
stage  of  romance  is  the  stage  of  first 
apprehension.  The  subject  matter  has 
the  vividness  of  novelty;  it  holds 
within  itself  unexplored  connections 
with  possibilities  half-disclosed  by 
glimpses  and  half-concealed  by  the 
wealth  of  material.  In  this  stage 
knowledge  is  not  dominated  by  sys¬ 
tematic  procedure . The  stage 

of  precision  also  represents  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  knowledge.  In  this  stage, 
width  of  relationship  is  subordinated 
to  exactness  of  formulation.  —  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  forcing  on  the  students’  ac¬ 
ceptance  a  given  way  of  analyzing  the 


facts,  bit  by  bit.  New  facts  are  added,  ^ 
but  they  are  the  facts  which  fit  into  the:* 
analysis.  ....  The  stage  of  generali¬ 
zation  —  is  a  return  to  romanticism 
with  added  advantage  of  classified^ 
ideas  and  relevant  technique.”*® 

Whitehead  is  very  anxious  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  point  that  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  this  analysis  are  not  to  be 
unduely  stressed.  “I  mean  through¬ 
out  a  distinction  of  emphasis,  of  per¬ 
vasive  quality,  —  romance,  precision, 
generalization,  are  all  present 
throughout.  But  there  is  an  alterna¬ 
tion  of  dominance,  and  it  is  this  al¬ 
ternation  which  constitutes  the  cy¬ 
cles.”**  For  example,  the  years* 
twelve  to  fifteen,  which  overlap  the 
periods  of  romance  and  precision, , 
should  be  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of 
precision  in  the  use  of  languages  but 
are  characterized  by  the  features  of 
the  romantic  stage  as  far  as  science  is 
concerned.  The  years  fifteen  and  six¬ 
teen.  which  fall  within  the  general 
stage  of  precision,  should  manifest 
generalization  in  language  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  science. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  of  the 
process  of  intellectual  growth,  involv¬ 
ing  three  stages  and  within  each  minor 
variations  of  the  major  stages.  White- 
head  suggests  that  “we  should  banish 
the  idea  of  a  mythical,  faroff  end  of 
education.  The  pupils  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  enjoying  some  fruition  and 
starting  afresh.”*® 

The  basic  motive  underlying  all 
educational  development  is  interest. 
Interest  is  stimulated  by  objects  which 


45  Se«  also:  S.M.W.  pp.  291-3;  The  Function  of  Reason,  pp.  57-64. 

46  A.E.  pp.  28-30. 

47  Whitehead  contends,  without  offerins  any  proof,  that  valuable  Intellectual  development 
“mostly  takes  place  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  thirty  (A.E.  p.  1).  (“Life  Is  short,  and  the 
plastic  period  when  the  brain  is  apt  for  acquirement  is  still  shorter”  A.E.  p.  94).  It  is  interest- 
ins  to  note  his  claim  that,  as  for  training  (apparently  he  means  training  in  morals),  “the  moat 
Important  part  is  given  by  mothers  before  the  age  of  twelve.”  (A.E.  p.  1). 
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arouse  pleasant  reactions.  Thus 
Whitehead  argues  that  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible,  education  should  be  made 
pleasurable.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
stimulating  effect  of  pain.  White¬ 
head’s  point  is  that  pleasure  is  a  more 
effective  stimulus.  Development  on 
the  higher  levels  of  intellectual 
achievement  takes  place  because  of  a 
sense  of  value  or  importance.  “It 
takes  the  various  forms  of  wonder  of 
curiosity,  of  reverence,  or  worship,  of 
tumultuous  desire  for  merging  per¬ 
sonality  in  something  beyond  itself. 
This  sense  of  value  imposes  on  life  in¬ 
credible  labours,  and  apart  from  it 
life  sinks  back  into  the  passivity  of  its 
lower  types.”®® 

The  traditional  educational  concern 
with  discipline  •  is  found  in  White¬ 
head’s  approach.  He  contends  that 
discipline,  or  guidance,  is  most  ob¬ 
viously  valuable  in  the  stage  of  pre¬ 
cision.  Certain  definite  rules  and 
regulations  are  forced  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Further,  a  specific  selection 
from  available  facts  must  be  made. 
“After  all  the  child  is  the  heir  to  long 
ages  of  civilization,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
let  him  wander  in  the  intellectual 
maze  of  men  in  the  Glacial  Epoch. 
Accordingly,  a  certain  pointing  out  of 
important  facts,  and  of  simplifying 
ideas,  and  of  usual  names,  really 
strengthens  the  natural  impetus  of  the 
pupil. Yet,  unless  the  free  pur¬ 
suit  of  facts,  which  characterizes  the 
stage  of  romance,  is  permitted,  true 
wisdom  can  not  be  attained.  The  ul¬ 
timate  goal  is  the  stage  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  where  there  is  a  fusion  of  romance 
and  precision.  Thus  it  is  Whitehead’s 
contention  that  the  ideal  for  education 
is  a  proper  balance  of  freedom  and  dis- 

50  A.E.  p.  «3. 

61  A.E.  pp.  51>S. 

52  See  A.E.  p.  <2. 


cipline.  He  notes  that  the  best  type 
of  discipline  is  the  voluntary  issue  of 
free  choice. 

The  element  of  discipline  in  the 
educational  situation  obviously  in¬ 
volves  a  reference  to  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  As  Whitehead  aptly  points 
out,  the  teacher  has  a  double  function. 
In  addition  to  assisting  the  student  in 
the  acquisition  of  precision  the  teach¬ 
er  must  also  elicit  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  the  stage  of 
romance,  and  the  disciplined  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  characterizes  the  stage 
of  romance,  and  the  disciplined  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  characterizes  the  stage 
of  generalization.  This  enthusiasm  is 
aroused  by  resonance  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher.®’ 

Whitehead  devotes  a  very  important 
section  (III)  of  his  chapter  on  “Uni¬ 
versities  and  their  Function”  (The 
Aims  of  Education)  to  a  consideration 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
creation  and  retention  of  professors 
who  will  be  able  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  their  students,  —  professors  who 
“wear  their  learning  with  imagina¬ 
tion”.  The  development  of  such  men, 
says  Whitehead,  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  University  problem.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  specify  a  number  of  genetic 
conditions.  There  must  be  leisure, 
freedom  from  restraint,  freedom  from 
harassing  worry,  some  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences,  and  the  stimulation  of  other 
minds  diverse  in  opinion  and  diverse 
in  equipment.  There  must  also  be  self- 
confidence  based  on  pride  in  human 
achievement.  Imagination  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  research  activities,  research 
activities  which  arise  out  of  genuine 
human  problems,  the  results  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  understandable  by 
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those  facing  these  problems.  ‘This  cease  to  be  puzzled.  Alas,  that  is  a 
survey  shows  that  the  management  of  comfort  denied  to  us.”®® 
a  university  faculty  has  no  analogy  to  The  limitation  in  scope  of  human 
that  of  a  business  organization.  The  knowledge  —  the  fact  that  no  one  man 
public  opinion  of  the  faculty,  and.  a  is  capable  of  knowing  everything  — 
common  zeal  for  the  purposes  of  the  ig  not  necessarily  a  depressing  evil, 
university,  form  the  only  effective  Wisdom  is  more  important  than  mere 
safeguards  for  the  high  level  of  uni-  knowledge.  Wisdom  is  the  effective 
versity  work.  The  faculty  should  be  selective  use  of  facts  in  order  to  add 
a  band  of  scholars,  stimulating  each  value  to  immediate  experience.  The 
other,  and  freely  determining  their  practical  application  of  this  principle 
various  activities.  You  can  secure  is  that  a  teacher  should  decide  what  ig 
certain  formal  requirements,  that  lec-  of  basic  importance  in  his  subject  mat- 
tures  be  given  at  stated  times  and  that  ter.  “He  will  then  cease  from  half¬ 
instructors  and  students  are  in  atten-  hearted  attempts  to  worry  his  pupils 
dance.  But  the  heart  of  the  matter  with  memorizing  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
lies  beyond  all  regulation.”®®  stuff  of  inferior  importance . 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  com-  Whatever  be  the  detail  with  which  you 
ments  that  Whitehead  is  an  exponent  cram  your  student,  the  chance  of  his 
of  the  virtue  of  tolerance  in  the  realm  meeting  in  after-life  exactly  that  de- 
of  learning.  “It  is  fatal  to  dismiss  tail  is  almost  infinitesimal;  and  if  he 
antagonistic  doctrines,  supported  by  does  meet  it,  he  will  probably  have  for- 
any  body  of  evidence,  as  simply  wrong,  gotten  what  you  taught  him  about  it. 
Inconsistent  truths  —  that  is,  truths  The  really  useful  training  yields  a 
in  the  sense  of  conforming  to  some  evi-  comprehension  of  a  few  general  prin- 
dence  —  are  seed  beds  of  suggestive-  ciples  with  a  thorough  grounding  in 
ness.”®*  the  way  they  apply  to  a  variety  of  con- 

in  considering  the  process  of  educa-  crete  details.  In  subsequent  practice 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  that  men  will  have  forgotten  your  par- 
human  knowledge  is  limited  in  scope  ticular  details ;  but  they  will  remember 
and  accuracy.  Whitehead  warns  an  unconscious  common  sense  how 
against  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  to  apply  principles  to  immediate  cir- 
any  knowledge  as  absolutely  certain,  cumstances.”®® 

“history  of  thought  is  largely  con-  In  attempting  to  understand  eduoa- 
cemed  with  the  records  of  clear-headed  tional  development  one  must  remem- 
men  insisting  that  they  have  at  last  her  that  human  reason  is  both  (a)  one 
discovered  some  clear,  adequately  ex-  of  the  operations  involved  in  the  exist- 
pressed,  indubitable  truths.  If  clear-  ence  of  an  animal  body  and  (b)  a 
headed  men  throughout  the  ages  would  theorizing  process  not  necessarily  fo- 
only  agree  with  each  other,  we  might  cused  on  any  particular  animal  opera- 

55  A.B.  p.  14*. 

54  With  reference  to  this  matter  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  an  educational  institution  to  its  members  developed  In  Adventuree  of  Ideas.  Here  It 
Is  arvued  that  ulUmate  freedom  should  bf  vested  In  the  institution  and  the  Institution  should 
exercise  control.  Speciacally  It  must  provide  "supervision  of  standards  of  individual  pro- 
feMional  competence  and  of  professional  practice."  This  means,  says  Whitehead,  that  "It  Is 
not  opinions  which  are  censured,  but  leamins  and  ability.  Thus  in  the  more  important  fields  of 
thouj^t,  opinion  is  free  and  so  are  larce  divercenoes  of  practice."  (A.I.  p.  77). 

56  Harvard  p.  153. 

65  A.X.  pp.  57;  41-1. 
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tion.  Once  function  of  this  latter 
phase  of  reason  is  to  grasp  possibili¬ 
ties  which  constitute  a  basis  of  novelty 
in  experience.®^  This  recognition  of 
the  dual  nature  of  reason  underlies 
Whitehead’s  contention  that  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  pseudo^ducational 
principles  is:  “The  mind  is  an  instru¬ 
ment.  You  first  sharpen  it  and  then 
use  it,”  In  opposition  to  this  he 
argues  that  since  the  mind  is  never 
passive  you  can  not  postpone  its  life 
of  activity  until  you  have  prepared  it. 
“The  applications  are  part  of  the 
knowledga  For  the  very  meaning  of 
the  things  known  is  wrapped  up  in 
their  relationships  beyond  themselves. 
Thus  unapplied  knowledge  is  knowl¬ 
edge  shorn  of  its  meaning.”®* 

Whitehead  notes  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  understanding  a  situation. 
“If  the  thing  understood  be  composite, 
the  understanding  of  it  can  be  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  factors,  and  to  their  ways 
of  interweaving  so  as  to  form  that 
total  thing.  This  mode  of  compre¬ 
hension  makes  evident  why  the  thing 
is  what  it  is.  The  second  mode  of  un¬ 
derstanding  is  to  treat  the  thing  as  a 
unity,  whether  or  no  it  be  capable  of 
analysis,  and  to  obtain  evidence  as  to 
its  capacity  for  effecting  its  environ¬ 
ment.”®*  In  either  mode  of  under¬ 
standing  the  fundamental  factor  is  the 
discernment  of  “pattern”.*® 

One  of  Whitehead’s  main  conten¬ 
tions  is  that  the  understanding  of  facts 
and  the  patterns  which  are  manifest 
in  them  can  not  be  achieved  by  exclu¬ 
sive  reliance  on  clear  cut  sense  data 
and  (or)  the  postulates  of  speculative 


physics  (ele<rtrons,  etc.)  Both  of 
these  approaches  overlook  many  re¬ 
levant  factors  in  the  situation.  Value 
goals  used  as  the  bases  of  selection, 
vague  emotion  tinged  experiences  well¬ 
ing  up  from  the  past,  these  and  many 
other  more  obscure  types  of  experience 
are  grasped  by  what  Whitehead  calls 
intuition.  By  intuition  he  simply 
means  as  accurate  and  as  inclusive  an 
awareness  of  the  total  situation  as  is 
possible  within  the  limitations  of 
human  understanding.*^ 

In  all  his  considerations  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice  Whitehead 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  of  individual 
differences.  He  envisages  an  ideal 
situation  in  which  the  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  different  students, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of 
the  teachers,  with  a  view  to  making 
full  use  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  school  happens  to  be  located-**  In 
view  of  the  close  relation  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher  in  the  ideal  edu¬ 
cational  situation,  Whitehead  believes 
that  uniform  external  examinations 
are  a  deadly  waste  of  time.  There  is 
too  much  emphasis  on  minute  facts. 
The  meaning  of  the  facts  is  frequent¬ 
ly  missed.  Further,  this  type  of 
examination  tends  to  stifle  any  ten¬ 
dency  toward  wide  ranging  curiosity 
or  balanced  judgment.** 

These  somewhat  general  suggestions 
concerning  educational  techniques  are 
supplemented  by  fairly  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  why  and  how 
particular  subjects  should  be  taught. 
He  advocates  the  extensive  use  of 


67  B«e  Th«  Function  of  Roaoon.  j>p.  S,  IS.  .  _  . 

5S  Harvard  p.  1«7.  So«  alao  A.B.  pp.  8-».  Tho  Study  of  tho  PMt.  Harvard  BuolnoM  Roviow, 
Vol.  11.  p.  444.  , 

6»  H.T.  p.  6S. 

M  Soe  M.T.  pp.  71.  80. 

61  Soe:  M.T.  p.  186;  8.M.W.  p.  28;  A.L  pp  208  10;  A.B.  pp.  88-106. 

62  See:  RM.  p.  126;  A.E.  pp.  14-6.  108. 

68  See:  A.B.  p.  8. 
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Mathematics  because  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  helping  people  to  develop  rea¬ 
soning  power.  “The  art  of  reasoning 
consists  in  getting  hold  of  the  subject 
at  the  right  end,  of  seizing  on  the  few 
general  ideas  which  illuminate  the 
whole,  and  of  persistently  marshalling 
all  subsidiary  facts  about  them.”®** 
Whitehead  shows,  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail,  that  this  is  the  procedure  of  geo¬ 
metry. 

The  content  of  the  mathematics  cur¬ 
riculum  and  methods  of  instruction 
are  discussed  at  some  length.  For 
example,  it  is  suggested  that  plane- 
table  surveying  will  lead  students  to  a 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  applications 
of  geometry.  A  fairly  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  a  mathematics  curriculum  is 
found  in  The  Aims  of  Education  pages 
124-35. 

“In  classics  (on  the  secondary  school 
level)  we  endeavour  by  a  thorough 
study  of  language  to  develop  the  mind 
in  the  regions  of  logic,  philosophy, 
history  and  of  aesthetic  apprehension 
of  literary  beauty.  The  learning  of 
the  languages  —  Latin  or  Greek  —  is 
a  subsidiary  means  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  this  ulterior  object.  When  the 
object  has  been  obtained,  the  languages 
can  be  dropped  unless  opportunity  and 
choice  lead  to  their  further  pursuit.”®® 
The  value  of  Latin  as  a  training  in 
clarity  of  thought  and  expression  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  study  requires 
careful  concentration  on  the  structure 
of  the  language  and  the  accurate  use  of 
its  word  forms.  Whitehead’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  Latin  is  a  revelation  of  his¬ 
tory  may  seem  absurd  but  he  makes 
his  point  with  considerable  skill.  “So 
far  as  European  civilization  is  oon- 

«Sa  A.E.  p.  128. 

84  A.E.  p.  88  (emphasis  and  brackets  mine). 

88  A.E.  pp.  101-2. 

88  A.E.  p.  109. 


cerned  the  key  to  history  is  a  compre-  ? 
hension  of  the  mentality  of  Rome  and 
the  work  of  its  Empire . Lan¬ 

guage  is  the  incarnation  of  the  mental¬ 
ity  of  the  race  which  fashioned  it.”®* 
Despite  this  argument  Whitehead  is 
willing  to  admit  that  the  “verbal”  ap¬ 
proach  to  history  is  not  completely 
adequate.  Models,  pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams  should  also  be  used.  In  other 
words  concrete  examples  must  be  used 
to  give  the  words  full  meaning.  The 
understanding  of  Roman  life  automa¬ 
tically  involves  one  in  a  study  of  the 
geography  of  Europe.  The  chief 
variations  in  human  behavior  are 
clearly  indicated  in  extreme  form. 
Above  all,  a  person  derives  from  a 
study  of  Rome  a  sense  that  great  men 
were  participating  in  great  events. 
This  “sense  of  greatness”  is  one  which 
the  modern  world  sadly  needs  to  learn 
—  from  Rome. 

Whitehead  offers  at  least  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketch  of  a  classics  curriculum 
(for  secondary  schools).  Latin:  selec¬ 
tions  from  Virgil,  Lucretius;  Cicero; 
some  of  the  historians.  Oreeh:  some 
of  —  The  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  chorus¬ 
es  of  the  great  plays,  Plutarch, Euclid. 

His  attitude  toward  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  the  classics  is 
worthy  of  note.  Whitehead  recognizes 
that  at  a  certain  stage  in  a  students 
development,  translation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  “You  may  take  the  noblest 
poetry  in  the  world,  and,  if  you  stum¬ 
ble  through  it  at  a  snail’s  pace,  it  col¬ 
lapses  from  a  work  of  art  into  a  rub¬ 
bish  heap.”®®  Yet  any  translation  is 
inferior  to  the  original.  Therefore  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  final  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  full  value  of  the  work  will 
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be  obtained  through  an  effective  study 
of  the  original. 

It  is  Whitehead’s  emphatic  opinion 
that  one  of  the  most  useful  techniques 
for  the  achievement  of  the  higher  goals 
of  education  is  the  study  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  art  A  work  of  art  inspires 
men  to  greater  effort  and  to  more  ex- 
aulted  goals.  A  work  of  art  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fact  that  a  finite  per¬ 
fection  is  attainable.®^ 

Whitehead  firmly  believes  that  phi¬ 
losophy  should  have  an  important 
place  in  higher  education.  Its  critical 
and  speculative  funtion  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  biased  emphases  and 
fuzzy  thinking.  In  this  age  when  the 
influence  of  science  is  obvious  and  in¬ 
escapable,  it  is  suggested  that  one  phi¬ 
losophical  activity  is  particularly 
needed,  that  of  challenging  “the  half- 
truths  constituting  scientific  first 

principles . The  criticism  of 

principles  must  chiefly  take  the  form 
of  determining  the  proper  meanings  to 
be  assigned  to  the  fundamental  no¬ 
tions  of  the  various  sciences,  when 
notions  are  considered  in  respect  to 
their  status  relatively  to  each  other.”®* 
The  philosophic  concern  with  value  is 
also  of  fundamental  important.  White- 
head  expresses  these  points  in  sum¬ 
mary  form  thus :  “In  philosophy,  the 
fact,  the  theory,  the  alternatives,  and 
the  ideal  are  weighed  together.  Its 
gifts  are  insight  and  foresight,  and  a 
sense  of  the  worth  of  life,  in  short, 
that  sense  of  importance  which  nerves 
all  civilized  effort.”®® 

In  his  stimulating  ^‘Atlantic*'  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  function  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  —  in  particular  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Whitehead  provides  one  of 

C7  S««:  A.I.  pp.  S48-50;  S.M.W.  pp.  290-1. 

*8  P.R.  p.  16. 

69  A.I.  p.  125. 

70  Harvard  pp.  266-7. 


those  effective  brief  statements  which 
serve  as  the  skeletal  structure  within 
the  organism  of  his  discourse.  It  is  a 
fairly  complete  summary  of  some  of 
his  most  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  education.  “Knowledge 
should  never  be  familiar.  It  should 
always  be  contemplated  either  under 
the  aspect  of  novel  application,  or  un¬ 
der  the  aspect  of  skepticism  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  application,  or  under  the 
aspect  of  development  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  or  under  the  aspect  of  elicit¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  meanings  which 
it  presupposes,  or  under  the  aspect  of 
a  guide  in  the  adventures  of  life,  or 
under  the  aspect  of  the  aesthetic  of  its 
interwoven  relationships,  or  under  the 
espect  of  the  miraculous  history  of  its 
discovery.  But  no  one  should  remain 
blankly  content  with  the  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  that  ‘twice  three  is  six’  —  apart 
from  all  suggestion  of  relevant  activ¬ 
ity.”"® 

Criticisms  of  Whiteheads  Philosophy 
Of  Education 

Shortly  after  Whitehead’s  article 
“Harvard:  The  Future”  appeared  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  a  “Reply”  by  R. 
M.  Hutchins  was  published  in  the 
same  journal.  According  to  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Whitehead  suggests  that  Uni¬ 
versities  will  achieve  intellectual  lead¬ 
ership  if  they  use  as  means  (a)  voca¬ 
tional  and  professional  schools  and  (b) 
association  with  practical  affairs.  This 
shocks  Hutchins  who  argues  that  in 
professional  schools  today  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  disregard  systema¬ 
tized  understanding  in  the  interests  of 
purely  practical  courses.  Further,  it 
seems  to  Hutchins  that  Whitehead 
“imposes  no  particular  limitations 
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upon  the  range  of  a  university's  in¬ 
terest . In  modern  America, 

free  citizens  are  occupied  in  killing 
one  another  with  automobiles  and  in 
getting  killed  on  bicycles.  They  are 
raising  chickens  and  selling  insurance 
and  running  typewriters.  Are  all 
these  studies  worth  the  study  of  a  Ui- 
versity  ?  Apparently  they  are.”^' 
Hutchins  admits  that  such  subjects, 
taught  by  a  few  very  superior  teachers, 
might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  wisdom.  However,  he 
argues  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  would  not  be  so.  Hutchins 
further  denounces  Whitehead  for 
claiming,  on  the  basis  of  his  doctrine 
of  prehensions  in  an  organic  universe, 
that  all  things  are  potentially  of  equal 
importance.  This  “results  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  miscellaneous  dead  facts. 
In  vocational  schools  it  leads  the  teach¬ 
er  to  emphasize  technical  routines  at 
the  expense  of  systematized  under¬ 
standing.”’*  Hutchins  notes  White¬ 
head’s  reference  to  the  fact  that  Medie¬ 
val  Universities  unmistakably  entered 
into  practical  affairs,  and  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  ideal  should  be  realized 
in  the  modem  world.  He  admits  that 
if  university  participation  in  practical 
affairs  means  that  the  university  is 
both  speculative  and  practical,  then  he 
would  agree  with  Whitehead.  “The 
purpose  for  which  any  action  was 
studied  or  taught  would  be  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  that  action  and 

what  it  implies . With  these 

modifications  I  should  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  moral  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
draws  from  the  participation  of  the 


medieval  universities  in  the  life  about 
them.’”* 

The  inaccuracies  of  Hutchins’  ex¬ 
position  and  criticisms  of  Whitehead’s 
Philosophy  of  Education  are  obvious 
on  the  basis  of  a  careful  reading  of 
Whitehead’s  writings  in  this  field.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  article,  Whitehead  is 
really  advocating  a  type  of  education 
which  provides  both  culture  and  expert 
knowledge  in  some  special  direction.’* 
His  “Harvard:  The  Future”  article 
clearly  states  that  “real  stimulation 
arises  from  the  discovery  of  coordi¬ 
nated  theory  illustrated  in  coordi¬ 
nated  fact . The  professional 

schools  should  fuse  closely  with  the 
more  theoretical  side  of  university 
work.”.’®  In  The  Aims  of  Education 
the  point  is  again  stressed.  “The 
antithesis  between  a  technical  and  a 
liberal  education  is  fallacious.  There 
can  be  no  adequate  technical  education 
which  is  not  liberal,  and  no  liberal 
education  which  is  not  technical:  that 
is,  no  education  which  does  not  impart 
both  technique  and  intellectual 
vision.”’*  Thus,  when  Hutchins 
critizes  the  tendency  of  technical  and 
professional  schools  to  disregard  sys¬ 
tematized  understanding  he  is  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  Whitehead’s  educational 
proposals  although  he  seems  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  such  is  the 
case.  Whitehead  recommends  the 
mating  of  a  university  with  action,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  thinking 
and  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  technical 
skills,  —  rather,  the  purpose  is  to  oh* 
tain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts 


71  Robert  If.  Hutchins.  A  Reply  To  Professor  Whltehesd,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  158.  p. 
683.  Hereafter  this  article  will  referred  to  as  "Hutchins”. 

72  Hutchins  p.  584. 

73  Hutchins  p.  586  (emphasis  mine). 

74  A.R  p.  1. 
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in  the  situation.  Thus  the  central 
core  of  theoretical  consideration  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  corrective  stimulus  of 
brute  fact.^’  Further,  as  Whitehead 
points  out,  “the  very  meaning  of  the 
things  known  is  wrapped  up  in  their 
relationships  beyond  themselves.  Thus 
unapplied  knowledge  is  knowledge 
shorn  of  its  meaning.”'^® 

Hutchins’  contention  that  White- 
head  does  not  provide  for  an  orderly 
approach  to  knowledge,  that  all  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  equal  importance,  is  inoor^ 
rect.  Equally  incorrect  is  his  interp¬ 
retation  of  Whitehead’s  philosophy  of 
organism,  in  particular  his  theory  of 
prehensions.  Whitehead  vehemently 
opposes  an  educational  technique 
which  consists  in  the  imposition  of  “ir¬ 
relevant  stuff  of  inferior  import¬ 
ance”.'^®  The  discussions  in  The  Aims 
of  Education  indicate  his  care  in  the 
differentiation  of  important  from  un¬ 
important  educational  data.  This 
matter  has  been  considered,  in  part,  in 
the  earlier  sections  of  this  article. 
Whitehead’s  emphasis  on  the  “stage  of 
precision”  and  the  importance  of  selec¬ 
tive  discipline  are  general  illustrations 
of  his  concern  for  order  and  selection 
in  education.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  Whitehead’s  “philosophy  of  organ¬ 
ism”  every  actual  entity  is  not  of  equal 
importance  to  every  other  actual  entity. 
Creative  interaction  among  actual  en¬ 
tities  involves  selection  and  elimina¬ 
tion.  This  point  is  discussed  in  White¬ 
head’s  doctrine  of  native  prehen¬ 
sion.®® 

Thus  it  follows  that  Hutchins’  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Whitehead’s  philosophy  of 
education  appear  to  be  based  on  a  se- 

77  See;  Harvard  pp.  267-8. 

78  Harvard  p.  266. 

79  Harvard  p.  57. 

80  P.R.  p.  35. 

81  Henry  W’ynaan  Holmea,  Whitehead’s  Viet 
Whitehead,  (P.  A.  Schiipp,  Ed)  p.  622.  Hereaf 

82  Holmes  pp.  632-3. 


rious  misunderstanding  of  hia  actual 
point  of  view.  In  view  of  White¬ 
head’s  clear  statements  in  the  article 
under  discussion  it  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  this  misunderstanding. 
Further,  any  one  wishing  to  under¬ 
stand  Whitehead’s  work  in  this  field 
has,  in  addition  to  “Harvard:  The 
Future,”  numerous  other  articles  and 
books,  and  also  the  human  facilities 
of  The  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Philosophy  Of  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  (P.  A.  Schiipp,  Ed.)  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  chapter  by  H.  W. 
Holmes :  “Whitehead’s  Views  On  Edu¬ 
cation”.  This  is  a  far  more  accurate 
exposition  than  the  “straw  man”  at¬ 
tempt  provided  by  Hutchins.  Holmes 
indicates,  very  effectively,  some  of  the 
important  implications  for  education 
of  Whitehead’s  general  point  of  view. 
In  addition  he  calls  attention  to  some 
of  Whitehead’s  basic  educational  prin¬ 
ciples.  Some  of  his  criticisms  of 
Whitehead  seem  sound  and  important. 
However,  Holmes’  article  is  weakened 
by  an  apparent  contradiction  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  critical  comments.  For 
example,  he  states  that  Whitehead  has 
not  written  about  education  extensive¬ 
ly.®^  He  then  proceeds  to  mention 
The  Aims  of  Education,  and  “a 
few  other  essays  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  character”.  He  notes  that 
these  should  be  supplemented  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  Adverdures  of  Ideas,  Re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Making,  Symbolism,  The 
Function  of  Reason,  indeed  he  quotes 
at  some  length  from  all  these  except 
Religion  in  the  Making.^*  It  seems 
strange  that  he  did  not  mention,  in 
addition.  Science  and  the  Modem 
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World  and  Modes  of  Thought.  All 
these  books  not  only  refer  directly  to 
educational  problems,  but,  as  Holmes 
very  clearly  shows,  they  provide  a 
background  of  ideas  which  enable  one 
to  understand  his  discussions  of  specifi¬ 
cally  educational  problems.  Perhaps 
the  crucial  word  in  this  situation  is 
“extensive”.  How  many  pages  should 
a  man  publish  before  he  can  be  termed 
an  extensive  writer? 

Another  criticism  which  Holmes  of¬ 
fers  and  then  apparently  withdraws  is ; 
“I  cannot  find  that  he  has  faced 
squarely  the  inclusive  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  education  either  adequately 
selective  with  reference  to  vocations 
or  general  with  reference  to  social  in¬ 
telligence  and  character  for  the  young 
of  the  entire  nation.”**  Having  said 
this  he  apparently  contradicts  himself 
and  states  “The  general  argument 
Whitehead  advances  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  order  of  learning  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education  for  civilization  is 
trustworthy,  coherent,  and  (more  im¬ 
portant)  powerful.  His  way  of  looking 
at  the  whole  educational  enterprise  has 
the  clarity  and  sting  of  a  northwest 
wind  after  a  murky  morning.  But  it 
is  more  than  inspiring.  It  is  workable, 
if  one  will  make  some  necessary  excep¬ 
tions  and  some  further  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  certain  (sometimes  very 
difficult)  dispositions.”  **  The  earlier 
sections  of  my  article  indicate  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  phase  of  Holmes’  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  erroneous  nature  of  his 
first  statements  on  the  topic,  (p.  632) 

The  concluding  page  of  Holmes’ 
article  provides  an  amazing  set  of 
comments.  Having  noted  that,  accord- 

83  Holmes  p.  832. 

84  Holmes  p.  834. 

85  Holmes  p.  840. 

88  Holmes  p.  833. 


ing  to  Whitehead,  one  function  of  art' 
is  to  make  unpleasant  living  condition! 
more  tolerable.  Holmes  remarks:  “I 
feel  sure  that  there  is  in  Whiteheatfi  , , 
educational  writings  some  passagis  l' 
have  missed:  he  must  have  said  that 
beauty  sends  us  back  to  life  more  bent 
to  use  our  powers  in  creation.”**  The  ^ 
amazing  thing  is  that  the  quotation  ; 
with  which  he  begins  the  page  pro¬ 
vides  the  “missing  passage”- 


Holmes  seems  to  be  correct  in  claim- 
ing  that  Whitehead  apparently  dost 
not  emphasize  the  enormous  difficult; 
involved  in  providing  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  for  “duller  minds  and  slown 
moving  bodies”.  How,  in  such  casei,  ^  ’ 
can  education  be  in  any  real  sense  an'^i 
active  process  leading  to  broad  unde^;4| 
standing  and  special  competence  ?  An-  ^  ! 
other  evaluation  of  Whitehead’s  work^ 
is  an  effective  appraisal  and  very  re- 
levant.  “What  he  offers  is  the  think¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  genius  on  the  general 
ordering  and  significance  of  education, 
based  on  his  own  experience  and  learnr 

ing.”86 

While  it  is  true  that  Whitehead’s 
contributions  to  education  are  for  the 
most  part  on  a  fairly  high  level  of  gem 
erality,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  he 
provides  specific  suggestions  concern-, : 
ing  the  mathematics  and  classics  curri-|{ 
cula.  His  three  stage  analysis  of  the 
process  of  intellectual  development  is 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relation  between  fremV 
dom  and  discipline  is  a  sample  of  hil#: 
practical  idealism.  His  continuous^ 
denunciation  of  uncritical  reliance  on  ■ 
words  is  a  much  needed  correctivet 
The  weight  of  Whitehead’s  influence  is 
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•  valuable  support  for  thoee  who  claim 
that  a  reliance  on  the  methods  and 
data  of  science  are  not  a  completely 
adequate  basis  of  education.  His  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  superficial  nature  of 
clear-cut  sense  data  is  a  c<Hi8tant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  vague  depths  of  human 


experience.  The  most  valuable  conribu- 
tion  which  Whitehead  makes  to  the 
cause  of  education  is  his  vigorous  and 
enduring  devotion  to  the  ideal  that 
education  shall  provide  the  means  and 
the  stimulus  to  a  good  life  in  a  civi¬ 
lised  society. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Problems  of  Men.  By  John  Dewey.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  I'JMe.  42*  pp. 
$5.00. 

‘‘John  Dewey's  latest  book  is  out”  and 
that  riiould  be  sufficient  notice  to  give  the 
school  people  in  the  United  States. 
Problemt  of  Men  is  a  volume  of  essays 
reprinted  from  periodicals  in  which  they 
ori$^inaily  appeared.  Most  of  these  essays 
are  of  very  recent  date,  although  one, 
never  before  reprinted,  dates  from  about 
a  half-century  ago.  Dr.  Dewey  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  introduction  to  this  collection. 
The  reprinted  essays  are  grouped  together 
under  four  headings.  Democracy  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  Human  Nature  and  8cholar$hip, 
Value  and  Thought,  and  About  Thinkere. 
— William  P.  Scabs. 

Economics.  By  John  Ise.  New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1946.  x  and  731 
pages.  $4.50. 

Professor  Ise,  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  presents  in  this  new  textbook  in 
economics  a  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
treatise.  The  volume  is  long  (731  pages, 
double  columns  per  page)  but  it  covers  in 
a  very  thorough  manner  some  aspects  of 
economics  often  rather  sketchily  treated 
in  conventional  texts.  Capitalism  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  historical  development  and 
in  its  relation  to  other  economic  systems. 
More  than  usual  attention  is  given  to  the 
other  isms.  Especially  fine  is  the  discus- 
cion  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Ek^nomics  is  far  from  “the  dismal 
science”  in  this  interestingly  written 


treatment.  Eiach  chapter  is  followed  by 
a  section  of  fine  questions  and  a  rich,  but 
not  overpowering,  bibliography  concludes 
the  volume.  De^ite  the  great  length  of 
the  book,  it  was  quite  obvious  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  some  chapters  could  be 
omitted  without  breaking  up  the  general 
scheme  of  the  work.  College  teachers  In 
economics  will  find  Ise's  Economiee  a  good 
teaching  tool. — William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

Favorite  American  Flays  of  the  Hlns- 
teenth  Century.  Edited  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark.  Princeton  University  Press.  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  1943.  xxvii  and  553 
pages.  $3.75. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  this  anthology,  has  col¬ 
lected  the  plays  which  enjoyed  wide¬ 
spread  and  lasting  popularity  with  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  plays  are  associated  with 
the  great  actors  for  whom  they  were 
written  and  who  played  the  leading  roles 
year  after  year  until  retirement  or  death. 
Such  plays  as  The  Heart  of  Maryland,  A 
Trip  to  Chinatown,  Monte  Cristo;  such 
actors  as  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Frank  Mor- 
daunt,  and  James  O’Neill;  and  such  play¬ 
wrights  as  David  Belasco,  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  and  Bronson  Howard  have  their 
page  in  the  history  of  the  drama  in 
America.  All  of  these  plays,  bad  as  most 
of  them  are,  admirably  refiect  the  tastes 
and  temper  of  American  life  of  the  past 
century. — William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 
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PULLING  THE  SEDIMENT  DOWN 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


Much  has  been  said  recently 
about  educational  confusion. 
Porter  Sargent,  in  his  “The 
Continuing  Battle  for  the  Control  of 
the  Mind  of  Youth,”  verified  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  his  admirers  have  patted 
him  on  the  back  for  the  keenness  of 
his  analysis.  As  the  school  year  be¬ 
gan,  the  Harvard  report  appeared  and 
was  one  prominent  thing  that  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  us  our  directions  a  little 
better.  As  the  year  ends,  however, 
there  is  no  great  indication  that  much 
of  the  confusion  has  been  cleared  up. 
In  fact,  education,  along  with  politics 
(both  national  and  international)  and 
economics,  is  still  in  an  almost  amus¬ 
ing  state  of  befuddlement 

If  the  water  in  the  best  well  in  the 
world  is  stirred  up,  it  will  become 
murky.  Give  it  time,  though,  and, 
aided  by  gravity,  the  sediment  will  setr 
tie,  and  the  water  will  become  clear. 
Time,  no  doubt,  will  help  to  settle  the 
confusion  in  education,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  water,  we  need  some  force  to 
help  pull  the  sediment  down. 

What  will  that  force  be?  What  is 
something  that  will  help  every  teacher 
to  be  sure  which  is  North  and  which 
is  West  in  educational  directions? 
What  is  something  with  such  strength 
that  the  main  points  of  the  educational 
compass  are  determined  for  sure  for 
some  time  to  come?  Well,  Harvard 
reports  do  help,  and  so  do  Educational 


Poli<^  Commission  booklets,  but  th^ 
don’t  help  enough.  Neither  has 
brought  a  remarkable  homogeneity 
that  has  swept  like  a  tidal  wave  across 
the  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  dependable  fores 
we  can  develop  is  common  sense  in 
the  average  teacher.  Common  senss^ 
however,  teachers  are  not  bom  with. 
Nor  is  anyone.  Before  it  shows  itself 
in  dependable  form,  one  must  havs 
considerable  of  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  but  one  must  also  have  a 
great  deal  of  practical  experience  in 
the  work-a-day  world.  Conunon  senss 
must  emanate  from  such  experienos^ 
as  working  at  different  occupations  — 
some  mental  and  some  physical  —  in 
order  to  earn  one’s  daily  bread;  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  in  some  way;  getting 
married  and  bringing  up  childrea; 
going  to  church ;  traveling  about  a  bit; 
and  the  like. 

Let  the  teachers  then  be  given  op¬ 
portunities  to  build  up  common  senss^ 
which  from  one  point  of  view  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  problems  of  life  in  a  reason^^ 
able  way.  Let  that  common  sense  bs 
the  force  we  can  depend  on  most  to 
clear  up  much  confusion  in  educatkl^ 
—  at  least  as  far  as  each  teacher’s  own 
sphere  is  concerned.  Let  commol| 
sense  of  a  highly  refined  type  be  tht 
resister  to  the  numerous  fads  wi&i 
which  education  is  afflicted. 
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TOMIC  ENERGY  FOR 
ENDURING  PEACE 


OilTf  OF 

ITHE  SCHOOL  DOLLAR 

Y  wai  PROVIDE  NEW  j 
\  FRESH  TiXTROOKS  J 
^  THROUGHOUT 


^Ck^lTC  MtJical  U$m  of  Atomic  Energy^  is  tk*  titi« 
I  YY  11^4  I  w  of  sn  srticlo  in  tho  Janunry  Atla*^  Monthly, 

^  Profossor  Robloy  D.  Evans  of  A^ssackusotts 
Inttituto  of  Tocknology.  This  institution  was 
/  prominont  in  tka  davolopmont  of  atomic  onargy 

I  /  dliscovary  of  tko  atomic  bomb. 

I  IB  \  Dr.  Evans*  articio  skows  tkat  througlipmadicai 

OUT  I  OF  1  advancas  alona  atomic  anargy  kas  alraady  savad 

'ITHE  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  I  livas  tkan  wara  snuffad  out  by  tka  bombs. 

V  Will  FROVIDE  NEW  /  subjact  of  atomic  anargy  raminds  us  tkat 

\  pufin  TIXTROOKS  ^  pupils  in  our  sckools  kava  tka  right  to  study  out 
«u*#MMusAirr  taxtbooks  which  tail  of  atomic  davaiopmant. 

Suck  taxtbooks  can  ba  found  In  Physics  and 
Ckamistry.  g 

^  Not  only  in  Scianca,  but  in  Gaograpky,  tka 
Social  Studios  and  Matkamatics,  young  Amarican  pupils  kava  tka  right  to  study  from 
now  books  which  kava  tka  latast  davaiopmants  in  tka  subjact.  Suck  books  ara 
avaiiabla.  ^ 

A  complata  aquipmant  of  now  taxtbooks  costs  lass  tkan  2  parcant  of  aach  school 
dollar.  Pratandad  aconomias  raducing  taxtbook  purchasas  sava  only  a  vary  small 
sum  at  tka  cost  of  impairad  rasuits  for  tka  pupils. 

Taxtbooks  and  taacking  ara  a  taam,  aach  nacassary  to  tka  otkar.  Lot  us  kava 
tiia  bast  of  both. 

D 

KLOV  ARS  USTEO  A  PEW  OP  THE  TEXTBOOKS  IN  THE  ABOVE-NAMED  SUBJECTS 
WHICH  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOUNG  PUPILS  OP  AAtERICA> 
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